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Even at Christmas 
its surprising how many good things 


can come in sucha... 
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HE PACKAGE, no larger than a matchbox, 
yp neatly wrapped and tied with gay 
red ribbon. “Merry Christmas to Tom from 
Dad,” the card said. 


Tom Douglas weighed it in his hand with 
pretended seriousness. “‘Not heavy enough for 
a watch, Hazel,” he said. His wife, sitting on 
the arm of his chair, studied the package 
thoughtfully. “Maybe it’s cuff links... 


They both looked at Tom’s father, who was 
standing in the middle of the living-room 
lighting his pipe. He smiled at them so the 
corners of his eyes crinkled—then turned to 
Sarah Douglas and winked. They had saved 
this present especially for the last. “Why not 
open it and see?” he suggested between puffs 
on his pipe. 

Tom ripped off the paper. Inside the tiny 
box was an old, worn key—a key that he 
recognized instantly. For several seconds he 
stared at it, as if trying to understand what 
it meant. Then he looked up quickly and said, 
“Dad! You don’t mean...” 

“Yes, Tom,” his father said, “the store is 
all yours if you want it. When I reached sixty 
a while back, your mother and I decided it 
was time to start taking life easy. You’ve put 
enough years into the hardware business to 
make a go of it—and now that you’re married 
and starting your own household... ” 


“But Dad!” Tom said, “how in the world 
...” He had expected his father to turn the 
store over to him eventually. In fact, they had 
spoken of it several times. But he didn’t think 
his father could afford to retire yet... 


“If you’re worrying about how we’re going 
to get along,” his father said, “well—don’t! 
Maybe you’ve forgotten, but every year—yes, 
every year since you were born—I’ve been 
putting some of the store profits into life 
insurance. In fact, it was when you were born 
that Bill Walker got after me about it. I must 
admit that back in those days, this Christmas 
seemed an awful long way off—and I guess I 
gave Bill a pretty hard time of it.” 

He grinned, drew on his pipe a few times 
and then said, “But Bill was a good agent— 
and I’ve been glad many, many times since 
then that he was. Because now—” he gestured 
toward the key in his son’s hand, “—now I 
can give you that, with the hope that for you, 
too, it will be the key to many Merry 
Christmases to come.” 
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“Something New, John?” 


Our first women employees caused quite a stir among the boys. That was back in 
1879. The Prudential was only four years old—but already showing signs of being 
an "up-to-date" company. 


One good indication that The Prudential still heeds the signs of the times today is 
our new Term to Age 65 policy. When taxes and prices rise, and the value of the 
dollar falls, your prospect often needs extra protection during his active working years. 
Prudential's new Term to Age 65 fits this need to a "T". 


This new policy may be converted without a medical examination to the Modified 
3 plan or Whole Life Paid-up at 85, at any time prior to age 60. Cash values, reduced 
paid-up term, and extended insurance provisions are included. 


Tell your prospect about Prudential's new Term to Age 65 policy today. He'll thank 
you for this low-cost assist to a well-rounded insurance program. 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance compan 

HOME OFFICE “ "WESTERN HOME OFFICE 

NEWARK, N. J. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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MANAGING EDITOR'S 


MEMOS 


R. LEON GILBERT SIMON, 
noted insurance’ consultant, 
whose column “On The Horizon” has 
appeared on these pages for a number 
of years, is ill and will not resume his 
series of articles before March... . 
About the time you read this, the 
Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel, the Life Insurance Association of 
America and the Institute of Life In- 
surance will be having their succes- 
sion of annual meetings at New 
York’s Hotel Roosevelt . . . we'll have 
a full report of activities in the Janu- 
ary issue of THE SPECTATOR. 


> 

CONGRATULATIONS TO — Powell 
Stamper, sales promotion manager of 
the National Life and Accident, Nash- 
ville, who has been promoted to assis- 
tant vice-president, that company. .. . 
Powell, a native of Arkansas, was 
president of the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation in 1947 . . . he’s a career 
man with National L. & A., having 
started with the company in 1925. 


HUBER AGENCY FORUM: For 
eight years now, the Solomon Huber 
Agency of the Mutual Benefit Life has 
conducted an annual forum dedicated 
to improving relations between life 
underwriters and members of the 
accounting, legal and trust profes- 
sions. .. . As in the past, this year’s 
session at the Hotel Commodore in 
New York City, was restricted in 
attendance to attorneys, accountants 
and trustmen, and was addressed by 
noted authorities from the legal, ac- 
counting and banking professions on 
the subject of estate planning. . . . 
The Solomon Huber Agency special- 
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izes in property planning and pro- 
gramming. . . . It has developed a 
copyrighted and registered procedure 
known as Estatology which comprises 
various tools, techniques and skills 
essential to doing a well-rounded job 
for clients. ..: . Solomon Huber and 
his associates have a particular philos- 
ophy which they follow and we be- 
lieve that it is a code applicable to 
the entire insurance business. . . . The 
philosophy as expressed by Mr. 
Huber reads: 


“I am the Master Builder: 

“IT am the instrumentality 
through which my client can 
look forward to a serene, secure 
old age. I bring peace and con- 
tentment to the winter of life. 

“I am the _ instrumentality 
which guarantees a normal 
childhood to fatherless children, 
integrates and maintains the 
family unit and provides a full 
time mother presiding over a 
home all ‘their own.’ 

“IT am the instrumentality 
which enables the young to pre- 
pare for leadership tomorrow if 
and when the dollars supplied 
by the family head can no longer 
do so. 

“IT am the instrumentality 
which translates objectives and 
ambition to ultimate reality. I 
assure a dependable source of 
continuing dependable advice 
and evolve custom made plans 
which will operate long and 
faithfully with no upkeep be- 
cause continuity of high quality 
service is guaranteed through 
me and my associates. 

“IT am the instrumentality 
before which the discriminating 
owner of life insurance prefers 
to place his problems because I 
can offer that extra measure of 














assistance—utilization of all of 
his assets—in developing means 
for future security and comfort. 

“I am the instrumentality 
through which his business can 
be a blessing in the form of 
regular income to his benefici- 
aries rather than a means of 
initiating a host of problems in- 
volving taxes, litigation, wrang- 
ling with surviving business 
associates and heirs, unneces- 
sary court costs and administra- 
tion expense. 

“I contribute to the welfare 
of my community by active par- 
ticipation directly or indirectly. 
My efforts too eliminate burdens 
which society would otherwise 
have to bear. 

“I am also a key .. . a key 
which unlocks the door to im- 
mortality because my client will 
live on as a cherished memory 
as long as his beneficiaries live. 

“I am the instrumentality 
which frees widows from the 
importunities of imploring rela- 
tives, beseeching friends, de- 
manding creditors, the flood of 
questionable business oppor- 
tunities. 

“I thrive on giving, not get- 
ting. 

“IT am the servant, not the 
master. 

“I serve the lowly and the 
mighty, for love transcends bar- 
riers of caste and class.” 


TO OUR READERS: We wish all 
the blessings of the Christmas sea- 
son as well as a happy and pros- 
perous 195]. 


Joseph MW MeCarthy 
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Something Ol 


HE growth of life insurance—perhaps better 

said would be the aging of the life insurance 
business—seems nowhere more apparent than at 
succeeding sessions of the life agency managers. 

This organization was born of a crying demand 
to have a trained agency organization capable of 
analyzing the needs of life insurance prospects 
and owners and prepared to offer a program of 
protection adjusted to the incomes of purchasers 
and to a particular purpose. 

At earlier meetings the informality, the forth- 
rightness and the genius of the pioneer was much 
in evidence. Men of intelligence intent on the 
overall good, unhesitatingly disclosed the plans 
of their company to better select and train agents. 
Individualists, these agency officers blazed a way 
over which the institution of life insurance has 
progressed to new goals of respect and efficiency. 
Recent meetings because these leaders were suc- 
cessful have lost much of their inspired spon- 
taneity. 

A stabilized institution with its self-sufficient 
machine-trained sales personnel is a good thing 
for life insurance and its purchasers but it de- 
prives its constant chronicler of enjoying the 
romance and zest inherent in an organization 
whose leaders are venturesome and valorous on 
the march for mankind’s gain. 
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Life Insurance 


the past few years we have been read- 
ing about the rapid development of 
natural gas which is being used in millions 
of homes and hundreds of thousands of 
industrial plants in thirty five states and 
the District of Columbia. 

Life insurance dollars have been one of 
the important sources of capital funds for 
the natural gas project. As the accom- 
panying graph shows, the life companies 
have put more than $1,000,000,000 of their 
policyholders funds into securities of natural 
gas pipelines, an increase of seven-fold 
since the end of World War Il. 

On September 30, the life insurance 
companies of the country held bonds of 
natural gas pipelines in the amount of over 
$1,130,000,000 and stocks of almost $20, 
000,000. 


Something New 


N Cleveland recently, Irving Davis of THE 

SPECTATOR, presented to the Insurance Board 
some interesting statistics on war damage and 
war damage insurance gleaned from the two wars 
of this era. He also offered a plan of indemnity 
for loss by bombing which should prove helpful 
to the insurance world. 


Mr. Davis advanced $33 billion as an adequate 
reserve fund for all possible property loss. This 
sum assumes that inflation is soon checked and 
that such safeguards as effective price and wage 
controls are invoked. The amount was based on 
a potential loss from bombing of 25 per cent of 
the property wealth of 8 principal cities of Amer- 
ica plus a 10 per cent destruction in the rest of 
the country. The plan would be partly compul- 
sory with one-half the cost paid out of general 
tax funds and the other through a premium 
based on the value of each property. 


While a need for such speculation is regret- 
table, it is stimulating nevertheless to the general 
cause of peace to have a nation prepared against 
any emergency conceivable from aggression. 


Life insurance with as great urgency faces 4 
loss possibility which similarly should occasion 
conjecture and, planning. 
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ce In Action 


| N Medieval Feudal England the steward was of prime importance. He was 
the guardian of all resources. Upon him rested the welfare of peasant and 
soldier, of vassal and master alike. Into his keeping were entrusted the 
fruits of the harvest. To him were left the arrangements for a competence 
for the aged and the sick. He cast the master’s accounts, invested his funds 
and gave stability to his domain. And for Christmas Day it was his duty to 
guarantee to all the joys and happiness that even now are traditional expres- 
sions of faith and love. His expected coming with the good things from the 
castle’s plenteous stores was greeted gaily. Through the still night of 
Christmas Eve from each home came a heartfelt shout of joy—‘Peace Be 
With You, Merry Men and May Christmas Bring Happiness to You All.” 

Insurance in our modern day looms a true steward over all America. 
Through its good offices the treasured savings of millions are stored and 
guarded. By the protection it gives, the integrity of families are preserved 
and children and widows are freed from toil. In the hour of need, insurance 
lends its influence to restore to the troubled and the downcast a new hope 
and a new vision of the future. 

During the year now nearing its climax, a million and more, through the 
stewardship of insurance, are looking forward to peace and joy on 
Christmas Day. Insurance men may in reverie paint a thousand scenes 
where happy family laughter rings through holly and mistletoe and children 
are merry and gay because insurance has kept faith with timely help 
arranged for long ago by some farsighted lover. These providers can hear 
if they closely listen a sincere refrain from these joyous celebrants—*“Peace 
Be With You, Merry Men, and May Christmas Bring Happiness to You All.” 

To everyone, The Spectator, its officers and staff, wishes A Merry 
Christmas. The stewardship of insurance has been an enabling means to 
human betterment. Those who have labored under its aegis have earned 
the greatest reward that comes in life—peace of mind and the good will 
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THE American standard of living there is going its values as an expression of their love but 
pard | to come, I think, something even of greater sig- buy it as they would bonds as a means to an in- 
and } nificance—an amazing and important change in vestment. When the life insurance policy be- 
vars } the culture pattern of the American people. I comes just one other item in a balanced asset 
nity | use the term “culture pattern” to refer to the portfolio that reflects the owner’s financial worth 
pful } general behavior and the attitude toward living and so in pride of ownership nurtures his vanity 
of all of us. Up to the present time, the Ameri- the individuality of life insurance suffers. The 
uate | 8" culture pattern has been very largely domi- greatness of life insurance lies in the opportunity 
This ) Bated by economic considerations—the problem it offers the poor and the thriftless, the artist, 
wad of making ends meet. In the decades now imme- the poet and the dilettante to give financial ex- 
rage diately ahead, for the first time in human his- pression to their affection and their disposition 
1 on tory, the economic problem is going to be solved to sacrifice for those dear to their heart. 
, for an entire people; the nation’s collective nose rsh : 
t of § is going to be taken off the economic grindstone. America s glory rests not more on her material 
ner- | We are going to have the time and the interest achievements, than on the inspiration she has 
t of } and the inclination to get on with pleasanter been to her citizens to enshrine spiritual values 
pul- living. as indispensable to the fulfillment of her destiny. 
eral} For the reasons given above, I believe that The pledge in her constitution of equality and 
ium — the gloomy, pessimistic outlook that so many freedom under the law has instilled deep in the 
people have is unjustified. The world situation soul of her citizens a will to be as unselfish and 
vret- | 8 disturbing, to put it mildly. But the elements staunch in the pursuit of ideals as of practical 
eral } f Courage and progress that exist in the Ameri- aspirations. Life insurance has been the material 
inst a system will provide strength to meet world instrumentality by which millions of American 
fife peg and the basis for a better and richer men give expression of their loyalty to their 
ur people in the decades ahead. families. 
ad Dr. J. Philip Wernette The possession of a life insurance policy gives 





at the Agency Management Association. 


a curious but singular sense of well being. 
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Te: heightening of Communist 
pressure is but one more indication 
that the international situation will 
probably remain unsettled for several 
years to come. Additional factors 
leading to this conclusion are the 
ever-present threats to Yugoslavia and 
Berlin, and the American counter- 
measures of steadily calling thous- 
ands of National Guardsmen, reserv- 
ists and selectees into the armed 
forces, and of reinforcing our com- 
bat personnel in Europe and Asia. 

As a result of these moves agents 
and brokers are being faced with a 
mounting necessity for a full under- 
standing of the problems inherent in 
the war exclusion riders which may 
be attached to life insurance policies 
issued during these critical times. In 
order to perform their duties proper- 
ly, they must be prepared to answer 
the many questions which will be 
asked by a public which is demon- 
strating, and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to demonstrate, a greater inter- 
est in the sale of life insurance. 

Although at the present time rela- 
tively few companies have found it 
necessary to attach war restrictions to 
their newly issued policies, virtually 
every company has ready for use a 
war clause which it will employ when- 
ever in the judgment of its executive 
officers there is a need for such re- 
strictions. 


Effect Explained 


The effect of any war clause is to 
limit the liability of the company in 
the event the insured’s death is either 
caused by war or occurs while he is 
in the armed forces. The reduced 
benefit which is payable under such 
a clause is usually the greater of the 
gross premiums paid or the reserve 
on the policy, with adjustment for 
dividends and indebtedness. 

One theory on which war clauses 
are attached to policies of life insur- 
ance is that they grant protection 
to the company from the increased 
risk resultant from service in the 
armed forces. This risk is one which 
had not been taken into considera- 
tion in the establishment of the pre- 
mium rate for the policy; hence, if 
the company is to operate on a sound 
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THE WAR 
CLAUSE PROBLEM 


By Veil Eeluont 


actuarial basis some safeguard must 
necessarily be employed to cope with 
the added hazard. 

Because of the well-established legal 
doctrine that the obligation of a con- 
tract cannot be impaired or altered 
without the consent of the contract- 
ing parties the insurance companies 
cannot reduce their liability on out- 
standing policies. War clauses, if they 
are to be used at all, must be at- 
tached to the policies at their issu- 
Perhaps an exception may 
occur in the case of a policy which 
has lapsed where for a limited time 
it is possible that the company may 
refuse to reinstate the coverage un- 
less the insured agrees to the in- 
sertion of a war clause as a condition 
relating to insurability. 


ance. 


"Result" and "Status" 


War clauses, when considered from 
the aspect of the circumstances of 
death, are either “result” clauses or 
“status” clauses. A result clause re- 
quires, before the exclusion is oper- 
ative, that there be some casual con- 
nection between the death of the in- 
sured and the war. A status clause, 
on the other hand, would limit the 
company’s liability whenever the in- 


sured died while a member of the 
armed forces; it does not need any 
such causal connection. It will be 
seen, therefore, that result clauses 
are from the standpoint of the policy- 
holder the more favorable type of 
exclusion. , 

The principal argument in favor 
of a status clause is that its adminis- 
tration is much simpler, requiring 
that only two questions be answered: 
(1) Was the insured in the armed 
forces of a country at war? and (2) 
Did he die while in the armed forces? 
If both of these questions are 
answered affirmatively, the terms of 
the clause become operative and the 
claimant is limited to the reduced 
benefit. 

A result clause requires not only 
that the same two questions be an- 
swered, but also that one additional 
inquiry be made, viz., was the in- 
sured’s death a result of war? It will 
be seen that determining the answer 
to this further question could cause 
additional problems in finding the 
proof of death and cause of death. 

A second method of classifying 
war clauses is according to the locales 
to which they apply. Both status 
clauses and result clauses could fall 
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into either of the categories which 
are based upon location. A clause 
could exclude death occurring only 
in a specified area, or it could be 
effective wherever death occurred 
provided the other conditions of the 
exclusion were met. An overwhelming 
percentage of the clauses which are 
approved by the various state insur- 
ance departments these days are re- 
stricted in their locales to territory 
outside a defined “home area,” thus 
permitting full recovery if death oc- 
curs within that area. The United 
States and Canada constitute the 
minimum permissible “home area,” 
but many companies have also in- 
cluded Hawaii, Alaska and other 
American territories and possessions 
in the “home area.” 


Personnel Concerned 


Still another classification of war 
clauses pertains to the personnel to 
whom the clauses are effective. All 
war clauses apply to members of the 
military, naval and air forces. Others, 
permitted by the statutes of several 
states, would also restrict the bene- 
fits in the case of members of the 
ambulance, medical and _ hospital 
civilian non-cambatant units which 
serve with the armed forces, e.g., the 
Red Cross, the Salvation Army, etc. 
A smaller number of state statutes 
authorize in addition the exclusion of 
civilians who, although not attached 


to such non-combatant units, are trav- 
eling or working in the war area, 
e.g., press correspondents, special 
construction crews, etc. 

One of the main purposes of the 
use of a war clause is to prevent ad- 
verse selection against the companies. 
If thousands of young men in the 19- 
26 age group are to apply for, and 
receive, life insurance policies for 
large amounts, it is conceivable that 
the companies would be saddled with 


py) oa 











excessive, early war claims. To date, 
however, most of the companies have 
reduced the element of adverse se- 
lection by imposing underwriting lim- 
itations; generally they will limit to 
$5,000 or $10,000 the amount of 
insurance which they will issue free 
of restrictions on the life of a young 
man in the military service; also, the 
companies may limit the plans of in- 
surance available to him, e.g., not 
sell five year term insurance, etc. 

The majority of life companies feei 
that with such limitations, they will 
at the present time be able to absorb 
without undue hardship the increased 
war risks. However, some of the 
companies feel that the great rise in 
the sale of life insurance to young 
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men might be dangerous, and there- 
fore seek through the use of war 
clauses to lessen even more than by 
underwriting restrictions the potential 
impact upon their business. 


Could Be Inadequate 


All companies agree that if wa: 
efforts are to continue, underwriting 
limitations, at some point, will prove 
inadequate to provide the necessary 
protection. When this point is reached 
—and it will vary according to the 
amount of policies issued to men in. 
or eligible for, military service and, 
in some instances, to the size of the 
company — the employment of war 
clauses will be instituted on a greater 
scale. 

Although subscribing to the belief 
that agents and brokers may point 
out that Company A’s policy does not 
contain a war clause and that Com- 
pany B’s policy does, many leaders 
of the industry are of the opinion 
that the differences in language in 
the war clauses used by the various 
companies should not be stressed for 
competitive purposes. Significantly 
a large number of agents and brokers 
themselves are the most vocal ex- 
ponents of this feeling. 

In an attempt to eliminate com- 
petition based on the wording of the 
exclusionary clause (among other 
reasons), a special subcommittee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
October. 


guidance 


Commissioners early in 
1950, 
purposes a model clause which was 
produced after two months of inten- 
sive study. Were the companies to 
adopt this model when they begin 
attaching war clauses, these clauses 
would not be used for competitive 
purposes. The Commissioners’ clause 


recommended for 


moreover achieves the twin aim of 
granting reasonable protection to the 
policyholder and adequate safeguards 
to the company. 


War Clause History 


The history of war clauses is 4 
long and interesting one, embracing 
as it does all lines of insurance. In 
the fire, casualty and marine fields, 
insurers have almost without question 
been permitted to exclude damage 
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-esulting from war; for example, the 
Standard Fire Policy contains a total 
exclusion of damage caused by war. 
In the fields of personal insurance, 
both accident and health policies and 
ihe disability provisions of life pol- 
cies themselves have validly suspend- 
ed the coverage while the insured was 
in the military status. Even so, since 
the Civil War, there has been a strong 
feeling that war clauses which affect 
the death benefit of a life policy 
should be used only as a last resort, 
and even then should be as favorable 
to the policyholder as possible. Some 


vestiges of the termination of cov-® 


erage form of clause were used early 
in World War I, but most of these 
were soon discarded in favor of 
status clauses. A few companies pio- 
neered in the adoption of result 
clauses as early as the 1917-1918 
period, and stressed the liberality of 
their war clauses in competition. 
With the outbreak of World War II, 
the majority of the companies were 
still using status clauses, but the 
Canadian companies led the way in 
the adoption of result clauses, and 
this latter type was quite uniformly 
used in the closing days of World 
War II. Soon after the termination 
of the war, one company conducted a 
survey of its war claims and decided 
to pay voluntarily those claims which 
it could validly have denied because 
they arose from the insured’s military 
status; other companies felt that their 
primary responsibility was to the 
much greater percentage of policy- 
holders, and took no such tsep. 

Comprehensive surveys of war 
death claims were conducted by The 
Actuarial Society of America and 
the New York State Insurance De- 
partment. These studies supported 
the conclusion that a relatively small! 
additional amount of claims would 
have been paid had the companies 
used result clauses exclusively. 


Result Clause Favored 
Due to the findings of these surveys 
aid the acknowledged greater liber- 
a.ity of result clauses, sentiment is 
in favor of the use of a result clause, 
if any war clause at all is to be used, 
now that there is again the risk of 








The N. A. I. C. Model War Clause 


“WAR RISK EXCLUSION PROVISION 


“LIMITATION OF AMOUNT PAYABLE UNDER THIS 
POLICY IN THE EVENT OF DEATH AS 
SPECIFIED HEREIN 


669 T is agreed that nothwithstanding any contrary pro- 
visions, the following are risks not assumed under 


this policy: 


“(1) Death as the result of war or an act of war, if 
the cause of death occurs while the insured is 
outside the home area and in the service of the 
military, naval or air forces of any country, pro- 
vided such death occurs outside the home area 
or within six (6) months after termination of 
such service, whichever is earlier, or 


(2) Death as the result of war or an act of war, if 
the cause of death occurs while the insured is out- 
side the home area and in any civilian noncom- 
batant unit required to serve with the military, 
naval or air forces of any country, provided such 
death occurs outside the home area or within 
six (6) months after the termination of service 
in such unit, whichever is earlier, or 


“(3)° Death, within two (2) years from the date of 
issue of the policy, as the result of war or an 
act of war, if the cause of death occurs while 
the insured is outside the home area and not in 
the military, naval or air forces of any country 
or any civilian non-combatant unit serving with 
such forces, provided such death occurs outside 
the home area or within six (6 )months after the 
insured’s return to the home area. 


“The amount payable in the event of déath under any 
one or more of the above-mentioned circumstances shall 
be not less than the greater of (a) the gross premiums 
paid on this policy, less dividends received, or (b) the 
reserve computed according to the mortality table and 
interest rate specified in the policy, in either case adjusted 
for indebtedness and dividends left on deposit. 


** ‘Home area’ means the 48 states of the United States, 
District of Columbia, and Canada. 


“*War’ includes, but is not limited to, declared war, 
and armed aggression by one or more governments re- 
sisted on orders of any other government. 


** Act of war’ means any act peculiar to military opera- 
tions in time of war.” 
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deaths due to war. Not only do a 
majority of the companies favor the 
use of result clauses, but several Com- 
missioners have stated that they will 
no longer approve status clauses, and 
others have requested that companies 
in their states refrain from submit- 
ting status clauses for approval at the 
This antipathy to the 
status clause notwithstanding its sim- 


present time. 


plicity, stems from the anomaly which 
is inherent in such clauses. An in- 
sured is covered for the limited 
amount, instead of the face amount, 
if he dies “while in the military ser- 
vice.” Thus, in strict accordance 
with the exclusionary rider a com- 
pany could pay the reduced amount 
if the insured died as the result of 
pneumonia, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident, or died from in- 
juries received in a street brawl while 
It is apparent that the 
hazard of such deaths has not been 


on leave. 


affected in any large way by the 
fact that the insured was wearing a 
uniform at the time of the fatal event; 
death from risks of this type is from 
causes common to soldiers and civil- 
ians alike. Yet, under the status 
clause, the company would be liable 
only for a reduced amount. As an 
illustration of the anomaly, take a 
case where two men one in uniform 
and one out of uniform were killed 
in the 
each insured in the same company; 


same automobile accident, 


the soldier’s beneficiary would receive 


only a limited amount while the civil- 
ian’s beneficiary would be entitled 
to the face amount of the policy. 

Since the status clause in effect 
might penalize the man in uniform, 
many courts strained their construc- 
tion of the wording of such clauses 
to find ambiguities; having deter- 
mined that the language was ambigu- 
ous, these courts would then say 
that the company intended to exclude 
only those deaths which had a casual 
connection with the war, i.e., that the 
clauses were result clauses. Refined 
legal hair-splitting was frequently re- 
sorted to, in order to allow a recovery 
of the face amount where the death 
was not from a risk peculiar to mili- 
tary operations. 


Commissioners’ Recommendation 

The model war clause which is rec- 
ommended by the N.A.LC. is de- 
signed to eliminate all possibility of 
construction as a status clause. It 
endeavors to give to the insured the 
greatest amount of coverage, with due 
regard to the increased risk to which 
the company is exposed as a result 
of the insured’s participation in mili- 
tary service. The model clause, al- 
though tailor-made to fit such limited 
military actions as the Korean fight- 
ing and similar hostilities, is equally 
applicable to any large-scale combat 
which may break out. 

By its very definition, a war clause 
applies only to deaths during times 


LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS AT WORK 


BELPiA AWER A GRO 
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HELPING TO PAY P 


of war. Despite the fact that the 
average citizen would scoff at any 
statement that the United States ac- 
tion in Korea is not that of “a coun- 
try at war,” in a technical sense this 
nation cannot engage in any war until 
Congress has formally proclaimed 
Thus 


in any consideration of a war clause 


the existence of a state of war. 


there arises the question of whether 
a strict or a liberal meaning is to b 
given to the words “a country 
war’ as used in that clause. 

Four out of five cases arising from 
deaths incurred in the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor came to the 
conclusion that we could not be in 
war until Congress declared war: 
these courts construed “war” in its 
technical sense, and the effect of their 
decisions was to render inoperative 
the war clauses involved, thus per- 
mitting recoveries of the full amount 
of the claimants. The fifth case held 
that war began with the dropping of 
the first bombs on Hawaii, the court 
declaring that the decision was dic- 
tated by the “grim realities” of the 
situation. 


Legal Approach 

It is impossible to predict which 
line of cases a court would follow 
today. It could take the technical 
approach, and thus allow recovery of 
the face amount on the ground that 
the Korean affair is not one in which 
the United States is “a country at 
war’; or it could consider “war” in 
the light of the average man’s under- 
standing, and allow the clause to pre- 
vent a recovery of more than the 
limited benefit. 

The Commissioners’ clause, a cop) 
of which is printed herewith, attempis 
to be realistic about this problem, 
taking cognizance of the fact that 
whether or not the present fighting by 
our forces is that of the armed forces 
of “a country at war,” one should 
not lose sight of the fact that, 
those policyholders who are serving 
in the combat area are exposed to 
risks which not only are much greater 
than those of civilian policyholders. 
but which were not taken into con- 
sideration in the computation of the 
premium rate for those policies. 

Accordingly the model clause at- 
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tempts to avoid the pitfall of the 
Pearl Harbor cases, by eliminating 
any consideration of whether or not 





the United States is “a country at 
war. It proceeds instead on the 
premise involved in other cases which 
the courts decided on past war 
clauses. This line of decisions had 
to consider whether deaths caused 
by German torpedoing of ships carry- 
ing Americans in the Atlantic came 
under the exclusion of “deaths re- 
sulting from acts incident to war.” 
(Quite uniformly the courts held that 
even prior to the formal declaration 
of war on Germany by our Congress, 
there was in fact a war raging be- 
tween Germany and the Allies, and 
that the deaths involved had resulted 
from acts incident to that war. On 
the strength of this doctrine, the 
model clause proceeds on the theory 
that the courts would recognize that 
there is a war going on between a 
Soviet satellite and a democracy— 
even though they might be reluctant 
to hold that the United States, with- 
out a Congressional declaration, is 
a country at war. 


Clause Requirement 


The model clause therefore re- 
quires merely that the insured be a 
member of the military, naval or air 
forces of any country (not necessarily 
“a country at war”), and states that 
deaths which occur among members 
of such forces as a result of war or 
an act of war are excluded from full 
coverage. 

Moreover, the model clause at- 
tempts to remove the possibility of 
ambiguity by defining both “war” 
and “an act of war,” so as to indicate 
to the courts the type of conflict and 
warlike acts to which it is intended 
to apply. These definitions are said 
to be more precise and limited in 
scope than the language found in 
the statutes of those states which 
contain a reference to the prob- 
lem, e.g., “war, declared or unde- 





” 


clared.” The definition of “war’ 
‘includes “armed aggression by one 
or more governments resisted on 
orders of any other government,” 
thus attempting to limit the scope of 
the exclusion to a particular segment 
of the generalized term “undeclared 
war. The definition of “act of war” 
would serve to eliminate any possibil- 
ity of a court holding the model 
clause to exclude status claims, since 
that phrase is defined to mean “any 
act peculiar to military operations in 
time of war.” 


Difference of Opinion 

Legal authorities, although agree- 
ing that the model clause’s exclusion- 
ary provisions are drafted so as to 
impel a court to hold that the test 
should be of the result variety rather 
than the status type, are split on the 
effectiveness of the attempted defini- 
tion of war. Some feel, as do the 
Commissioners, that the definition is 
a limitation of the statutory lan- 








guage; they are also of the view that 
the definition will be accepted by 
the courts of those states whose sta- 
tutes do not refer to “war” in any 
way. On the other hand, many law- 
yers with extensive insurance back- 
grounds believe that, if the definition 
of war was omitted, the courts would 
decide the question in a manner most 
favorable to the insured i.e., they 
would probably say that there was no 
war until some proclamations were 
made by Congress. 


Civilian Non-Combatants 


The second category excluded from 
the model clause is the members of 
civilian non-combatant units serving 
with the armed forces. This provi- 
sion, which would extend to the 
deaths of such individuals the same 
principles as set forth above for mil- 
itary personnel, is designed for use in 
those states which have statutes pez- 
mitting the exclusion from coverage 
of members of such units. 


The third exclusion in the model 
clause would apply to civilians who, 
although not members of non-com- 
batant units serving with the armed 
forces, are traveling or working in 
the war areas. It would apply iden- 
tical tests of causation. This civilian 
exclusion is for use in those few 
states which authorize limited bene> 
fits for men and women who are 
exposed to war hazards as a result 
of their travel or work. 


Home-Front Risks 


At this point it may be of interest 
to note that the model clause does 
not exclude civilian deaths occurring 
in the home area. In some quarters 
it is felt that, having in mind the 
devastating effects of atomic bomb- 
ing of cities, companies have moje 
to lose from this type of war lo 
than from the military type. Destruc- 
tion of their assets is another hazard 
to which the companies are exposed 
by the threat of atomic bombing. 

These matters were also considered 
by the Commissioners in their study 
of the war clause problem. Sugges- 
tions were made that the questions 
of pooling or reinsuring those haz- 
ards be studied further by the com- 
panies. An industry committee is 
now conducting a study, and is ex- 
pected to make a comprehensive re- 
port upon the completion of its work 
on the problem. 

As for the model clause which has 
already been adopted by the Commis- 
sioners it is hoped that this war ex- 
clusion will be adopted by the com- 
panies when they decide to attach 
such riders to their newly issued pol- 
icies. With the use of a uniform war 
exclusion clause it is anticipated that 
a considerable measure of uniformity 





SS 
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will be achieved in the court deci- 
sions arising under war clause cases, 
and that these decisions will give due 
deference to the interests of both 
policyholder and company. . 
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Annual Meeting 


LIFE INSURANCE 
AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


By Thomas J. V. Cullen 


Editor, The SPECTATOR 


HE largest attendance in the 

history of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association and 
its predecessor, the Life Agency Offi- 
cers, at Chicago the week of Novem- 
ber 13th, elected Olen E. Anderson 
as its president to succeed Sam. E. 
Miles, who is vice-president of the 
Provident Life and Accident of 
Chattanooga. 

Mr. Anderson is the vice-president 
of the John Hancock Mutual of Bos- 
ton. He has long been a leader in 
agency management, being recog- 
nized as a result of his accomplish- 
ments as agency director in his own 
company as well as for his activities 
in the Association. 

Mr. Anderson is a graduate of 
Bucknell. He became an agent in 
Philadelphia for the John Hancock 
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and was advanced successively as 
assistant district manager; field su- 
pervisor; district manager in Greater 
New York; superintendent of agen- 
cies at the home office; director of 
agencies and vice-president in charge 
of district agencies. 

Four new members of the Board of 
Directors were elected: They are Ray 
Fuller, vice-president, Equitable of 
Iowa; W. Rankin Furey, vice-presi- 
dent, Berkshire Life; Grant L. Hill, 
vice-president, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, and M. K. Kenney, superinten- 
dent of agencies, Excelsior Life of 
Canada. 


Agency Officers Benefited 
The meeting was well designed to 
benefit the extraordinarily large at- 
tendence of agency officers in the 





practical performance of their jobs 
both in their home office and in the 
field. Modern scientific methods in 
the selection and training of agenis 
as well as the building of these agenis 
for positions of supervision in the 
future were most popular features of 
a well balanced program. The fa:t 
that these topics could have as we'll 
been presented at the inaugural mee- 
ing of the association reflects on the 
changelessness of the need for thie 
protection that life insurance affords 
rather than a lack of ingenuity on the 
part of the convention planners. 

Two forums evoked the largest 
attendance of the sessions and re- 
warded their audience by realistic 
and outspoken discussion on cur- 
rently absorbing problems in the 
realm of the agent and his manager. 
The first one discussed the present 
and proposed regulation and also the 
institutional objectives with regard to 
National Service Life Insurance and 
the Social Security Laws. The second 
panel confined itself to a discussion 
of that all-important, ever-present 
topic and problem—agency expense 
control. 


Expense Control Forum 


The forum which stressed National 
Service Life and Social Security had 
for its moderator Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, associate managing director of 
the A.M.A. Participants included 
Gordon D. McKinney, actuary of the 
N.A.L.U., Ralph H. Kastner, asso- 
ciate general counsel of the American 
Life Convention, and Henry R. Glenn, 
associate general counsel, Life Insur- 
ance Association, all accepted experts 
in their field. They acquitted them- 
selves praiseworthily and to the en- 
lightenment of the attending associa- 
tion membership on two matters 
which have been most important in 
the life insurance business since the 
day they became the law of the land. 

As a result of this forum an opin- 
ion may be hazarded that the most 
controversial of the differences be- 
tween companies and agents on these 
two vital subjects may be reconciled 
and a basis of procedure developed 
which will meet the approval of the 
vast majority of those interested in a 
sound program. 
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Sam E. Miles 


How agency officers can get the 
most out of their companies’ member- 
ship in the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation was described by Sam E. 
Miles, president of the Association 
and vice-president of the Provident 
Life and Accident, Chattanooga. 


“The agency executive isn’t like a 
motorist on a highway, with direction 
signs at every crossroad,” Mr. Miles 
said. “He is more like the captain of 
a ship at sea. He must figure his posi- 
tion from calculations he must make 
every day. The Association’s service 
to each of us depends upon the extent 
to which this service helps us meet 
our problems of agency manage- 
ment. 


Mr. Miles declared that one of the 
most pressing problems agency men 
face today is the need for improving 
their agency organization to meet the 
unavoidable, increasing costs during 
the inflationary period. 


“We have heard a lot about doing 
a more adequate job of setting up a 
training program for managers,” he 
continued. “A few companies are 
doing a perfectly grand job in man- 
agerial training. Other companies are 
now considering setting up a practi- 
cal and sound managerial training 
program. Can the Association help 


you with this important part of your 
job?” 


Materials Available 


The president listed many of the 
training materials made available by 
the Association to its member com- 
panies. He urged that in each mem- 
ber company machinery be set up to 
analyze each report published by the 
Association and to decide whether or 
not the plans can be used by the indi- 
vidual company. 

Turning to a review of the past 


year’s Association activities, Mr. 
Miles reported that the new building 
the headquarters staff will lease is 
weli under way and that rental costs 
are unusually low. A Job Evaluation 


Study is in progress, he said. 

“Some very important events are 
coming up soon,” the president went 
on to report. “The first School in 


Agency Management in 1951 will be 
the 100th School. These schools now 
record almost 5,000 graduates. 


John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 


Inflation can undermine the foun- 
dation upon which life insurance rests 
—confidence in the future, John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., told the agency 
officers of the United States and 
Canada. 

Mr. Holcombe, Managing Director 
of the Association, has in every year 
since its founding in 1922, high- 
lighted as he concluded the 30th 
meeting of the Association. He told 
the life insurance sales managers that 
it was their responsibility and that of 
their agents to educate the public to 
the dangers of inflation. 





John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 


“Our citizens need more knowledge 
about inflation because, in our type 
of government, the control of infla- 
tion can rest ultimately only with the 
great mass of our people,” Mr. Hol- 
combe said. “Nations and individuals 
have always been reluctant to check 
the forces of inflation. Inflation is as 
subtle and devastating as an opiate, 
and the more we have of either, the 
harder it is to resist its destructive 
pleasures. 

“Inflation strikes most heavily 
against those who live on fixed in- 
comes, which in most cases have re- 
sulted from former savings,” Mr. 


Holcombe declared. “Those people 





are the most helpless to find any way 
to offset the drop in purchasing 
power. Their only recourse is to cut 
their standard of living, often drasti- 
cally.” 


Mr. Holcombe discussed the causes 
of inflation by pointing to the basic 
fact that the government is spending 
more money than it takes in. The re- 
sult is a decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, and in turn the 
desire to save money is diminished. 
There is also a lowering of the desire 
to work since leisure could come to 
be regarded as more desirable than 
work compensated by something 
whose value is steadily going down, 
Mr. Holcombe declared. 


“It is to you, as agency officers, 
that I would bring my deep convic- 
tion that, at this particular time, your 
influence as agency officers can be a 
potent factor in bringing our citi- 
zenry a knowledge of what inflation 
is already doing and what it portends 
for the immediate future,” said Mr. 


Holcombe. 


“The more an agency officer under- 
stands the elemental facts about infla- 
tion, the greater can be his influence 
on his field force. I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that your fieldmen 
have as their primary job the selling 
of life insurance. I am not suggesting 
to you that you are going to indoc- 
trinate them with economic theory. 
All that I suggest is that you can 
equip them to discuss inflation with 
the public casually and moderately, 
but wisely and persuasively. You and 
I know from experience the influence 
which our agents daily exert on the 
thinking people in every walk of life 
in our two countries. 


Inflation Antidotes 


“Your agents are serving as the 
best known antidotes for inflation by 
selling more life insurance. The fall- 
ing value of the dollar makes this 
imperative, and I do not doubt that 
all of you have been doing your best 
to persuade your agents of this fact. 
Not only can your policyowners buy 
more life insurance and thus create 
an individual bulwark against infla- 
tion, but they can help to maintain 
the value of what they are buying by 
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understanding the significance of the 
inflationary situation in which we 
now find ourselves. 

“The only possible way to combat 
inflation is through the individual 
citizen; first, to make each of them 
practice real self-control; second, to 
make each one realize the necessity 
for curbing all nonessential govern- 
ment expenditures, through cutting 
essentials to the bone. 

“We are headed into a storm, a 
storm which will demand self-denial. 
The task ahead is to forego nonessen- 
tials, to accept a more austere form 
of living, to abandon the prevalent 
effort to get something for nothing, 
to give up luxuries, to create under- 
standing and unselfishness. If that 
seems Utopia, I say that at such a 
time as the present, nothing short of 
such an attitude seems worthy of so 
humanitarian a business as life insur- 
ance.” 

Mr. Holcombe paid tribute to the 
growth of the agency officer’s job 
during the last 20 years. The sales 
management phase of the life insur- 
ance business, he says, has grown in 
prestige and importance because of 
the progress that has been made in 
this field. 

“The broadened concept of the 
agency officer’s job has brought you 
responsibilities never even considered 
25 years ago,” he said. “I have great 
faith in your accomplishments in the 
future.” 


J. D. Anderson 


J. D. Anderson, Agency Director, 
Mid-Continent Life, credited the Sales 
Method Index with having the most 
effective, comprehensive, yet simple 
sales training guide ever formulated. 
He cited as evidence 24 agents who, 
after taking an L.U.T.C. course, had 
an average annual income increase 
of $1,608. In lauding L.U.T.C., Mr. 
Anderson said, “The Sales Method 
Index is one of the important keys to 
the success of L.U.T.C. Together with 
the new Aptitude and Information 
Indexes, it will be the key to the suc- 
cess of many, many agency building 


projects in the future.” 
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Vincent B. Coffin 


Vincerit B. Coffin, recently pro- 
moted to be senior vice-president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford, individual company 
management against complacency or 
sole reliance on the many training 
devices of an institutional nature. 
“Agency officers must not forget that 


warned 





VINCENT B. COFFIN 


. « » responsibility of agency officers 


training of agents and managers is a 
function for which they are primarily 


responsible,” Mr. Coffin continued. 





J. D. ANDERSON 


. - importance of Sales Method 
Index 





“The institutional training facilities 
available in 1951 include, in the field 
of management training, the Agency 
Management Association Schools in 
Agency Management, the manage- 
ment Round Tables sponsored by 
NALU, the revitalized management 
program of the American College, the 
area conferences also guided by 
NALU and the somewhat similar ‘in- 
stitutes’ such as those sponsored by 
Ohio State University and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois.” 

In the field of Agents’ training he 
noted: the American College pro- 
gram, campus courses as given at 
Purdue and S.M.U., and the relatively 
new program of the Life Underwriter 
Training Council. It was further 
pointed out that training efforts in 
the management field have had the 
benefit of advice from the Advisory 
Committee on Management Training, 
while activities in the field of agents’ 
training will hence forth receive simi- 
lar coordinating counsel from the 
newly formed Advisory Council on 
Underwriter Training. And, in addi- 
tion, both fields receive constant at- 
tention and some guidance from 
the educational committees of both 
Agency Management Association and 
NALU. 

Mr. Coffin posed the question of 
whether sales management methods, 
which include training, had kept pace 
with the advance in institutional pres- 
tige. It was his opinion that they had 
not. He urged the establishment, by 
each company, of a really thorough- 
going training program for both 
managers and agents, with primary 
emphasis on the former. No matter 
how many fine institutional pro- 
grams may be offered, concluded Mr. 
Coffin, each company must accept 
responsibility toward its own men, 
carefully integrating its program with 
that of the institution, but accepting 
full blame or credit for its own sales 


management results as a company. 


Ford Munnerlyn 


Ford Munnerlyn, vice-president of 
the American General of Houston, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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THERE 1S NONE OF THE ‘OLD LOOK 
IN THE NEW HOME OF COLONIAL LIFE 


ds, Uf bert ° ie watoba Methods Supervisor, 
4 


The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Here is the story of a long-range “campaign 
of destruction” and of how this East Orange, 
New Jersey company wrote off the cost of a 
microfilming program in savings on space, 
moving and cabinet replacements. But it 
could just as well have charged up the new 
filing program to better public relations. 


POLICYHOLDER or relative 
who comes upon an impressive 
looking, neatly folded 


policy tucked carefully away in some 


insurance 


forgotten drawer or in a dark corner 
of the attic expects and is entitled io 
prompt reply to his letter of inquiry. 
And the letter of reply should explain 
the exact status of the policy. 

That is the reason we look upon 
adequate records and good filing as 
good public relations here at Colonial 
Life. 

A combination company, Colonial 
Life Insurance Co. writes weekly pre- 
mium, ordinary and group insurance, 
and has more than $215,000,000 of 
insurance in force. The companv 
moved from Jersey City to East 
Orange, N. J., last year, but the 
operating departments remained in 
Jersey City until late in the year. The 
company was founded in 1897. 

When it becomes 
throw cold water on the hopes of 


necessary to 





someone who has come upon a lapsed 
weekly premium policy, we are pre- 
sented with a delicate problem in 
public relations. Remember, such 
policies rarely announce themselves 
as lapsed-without-value. Usually, the 
insured or a member of his family 
has not gone to the trouble to attach 
a memorandum or write a notation to 
that effect, for even with those so in- 
clined toward efficiency in the con- 
duct of their own affairs, the attitude 
is, generally, that it is the insurance 
company’s job to keep the records 
straight. 

In the majority of instances, in- 
quiries regarding old policies con- 
cern cases lapsed without value. 
Through the medium of a brief, cour- 
teous note setting forth exactly when 
the last premium was paid, together 
with the date of lapse, we like to feel 
that we have explained to the satis- 
faction of the insured or his repre- 
sentative the exact status of the policy. 


Perhaps that picture wasn’t too 
clear to our predecessors of 25 to 50 
years ago, for in spite of our best in- 
tentions — public relationswise—the 
files had gotten into such shape that 
it was difficult to trace many of the 
older cases, as we would like to do in 
instances of calls for information on 
long-inactive policies. 

So it was that a little over a year 
ago we were fully aware of that rea- 
son and of several other good ones 
as to why we should do something 
about our inactive files. Most of the 
reasons were fairly obvious — the 
ancient documents were eating up 
valuable space; many were fast fall- 
ing apart; they were costly to main- 
tain; much time was usually con- 
sumed in searching out desired rec- 
ords, and they would have been costly 
to move from our old home office lo- 
cation to our new one in East Orange, 


N. J. 


Good Records—Good Examples 


Since establishing these reasons we 
have also clearly demonstrated an- 
other filing factor of which we had 
been only vaguely aware: the adop- 
tion of a good basic filing system 
actually forces everyone concerned 
to set up and maintain better records. 
A little later we shall mention briefly 
the benefits for the future that have 
come out of our program for putting 
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© Remington Rand 


COLONIAL’S HOME OFFICE: The garden apartment and other building 
characteristics of residential East Orange, N. J. were taken into consider- 
ation in the architectural design when this new home was planned for 


Colonial Life. 


in order that part of the past that 
always remains with us—which, in 
the case of an insurance company, is 
millions of policy forms and other 
documents. 

It was in 1944 that we decided 
upon our long-range “campaign of 
destruction.” What we intended to 
get rid of was file cabinet after file 
cabinet of aged and long-inactive 
weekly premium application records. 
(And, incidently, it has worked so 
well that we are soon going to file 
other company records on film.) 

Although we decided to do the 
record destruction program five years 
ago, it was not until 1947 that we had 
dug out from storerooms, warehouse 
space and odd corners here and there 
the necessary files on some 4,000,000 
policies, and decided that the job 
could best be done by microfilming 
all aplications covering weekly pre- 
mium terminations from the com- 
pany’s inception in 1897 to and in- 
cluding 1928. 


The Cost Factors in Filming 


At that point we called in Reming- 
ton Rand and engaged its Micro- 
filming Service. Personnel shortages 
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within our own ranks was the pri- 
mary reason for our decision to have 
the work performed on a contract 
basis. The Microfilming Service in- 
cluded the following: 

(1) Preparation of the material 
for microfilming, which involved the 





Ea company, 
Colonial Life Insurance Co., 
writes weekly premium, ordinary 
and group insurance, and has 
more than $215,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. Its move from 
Jersey City to East Orange, New 
Jersey, was made last year 
(1949) but the operating de- 
partments remained in Jersey 
City until early this year. The 
company was-founded in 1897. 
The microfilming procedure 
discussed in this article involves 
approximately a _ million-and-a- 
half terminated weekly premium 
applications and supporting doc- 
uments and the benefits they find 
have resulted from this filming. 





removal of staples and other fasteners 


or otherwise mutilated documents. 
(2) Microfilming all documents o1 


their face, and on the reverse side, in 


many instances. 

(3) The setting up of a complet: 
Microdex indexing system. 

(4) Triple inspection of all filme: 
records to assure complete coverage 


and proper indexing. 


Beyond the broader elements of 


the advantages of our planned “cam 
paign of destruction” there were cer- 
tain factors of economics, usage and 
the like that were carefully con 
sidered. The actual decision to micro- 
film those documents which must be 
retained permanently was influenced, 
in addition to factors already men- 
tioned, by the following: 

(A) It was estimated that 50 per 
cent of the combined cost of micro- 
filming, purchase of the film filing 
cabinet and rental of a Film-a-record 
Reader for a 10-year period would be 
offset in saving the cost that would 
have been involved in moving the 
original documents to the company’s 
new home offices, plus the cost of re- 
placing obsolete filing cabinets with 
modern equipment. 

(B) The savings in floor space 
over a 10-year period would offset the 
remaining 50 per cent of the cost te 
have the microfilming service per- 
formed. 

(C) Inestimable savings 
naturally accrue through elimination 
of costs of maintaining the original 
files and through a reduction in time 
involved in locating documents. The 
film file could be maintained—within 
an area of only several square feet 
in the appropriate department, and all 
records would be within reach of one 
responsible individual’s desk. 

(D) Many of the documents were 
a half-century old, and their condi- 
tion was such as would render them 


would 


valueless in the near future. 


That Cape Cod Wallpaper Look 


Filming all weekly premium termi- 
nations up to 1928 meant goin 
through and putting in order all ap 
plications from Number 1 to abov' 
Number 2,500,000. Our original esti 








as well as the repairing of worn, torn 
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mate called for recording on micro- 
film approximately 1,400,000 termi- 
nated weekly premium applications. 
The number ran somewhat under 
that, but because in some instances 
more than one document had to be 
reproduced, the actual number of 
images was 1,568,496. 

The documents they represent had 
been stored here, there and every- 
where. When they were all assembled 
they filled 10-foot high cabinets (of 
an ancient vintage and inefficient de- 
sign) covering a floor area of some 
390 square feet. Today the micro- 
film copies of all that was there that 
must be preserved are contained on 
430 rolls neatly arrayed in one half of 
a cabinet 22 in. x 28 in. x 57 in., the 
last dimension being the height. 

The job of preparation and of se- 
lection of the documents to be trans- 
scribed on film was a tough one. Our 
representative, working with the Rem- 
ington Rand technicians, put four 
girls to work assembling related 
documents, removing staples, separat- 
ing records that were for all the world 
like the pasted layers of wallpaper in 
an old Cape Cod cottage, and mend- 
ing torn and flimsy papers. 

From a time standpoint, the actual 
filming was the easiest part of the 
job. But the results were in many 
instances amazing. Images actually 
were often clearer than the original 
document appeared to the naked eye, 
and even the familiar cherry-colored 
rubber stamp impressions which the 
old timers used so freely were clearly 
caught on the tiny film, this some- 
times in spite of the fact that the 
stampings were only slightly darker 
than the application forms or the sup- 
porting documents that were of the 
same color. 

Other papers were tinted in vari- 
ous depths of yellow, blue, green, 
brown, gray, and what you might 
call “parched white.” All were takea 
in stride. 


Leads to New Form Designs 


One of the needs made clear to us 
hrough the Microfilming Service pro- 
zram was for a form that would con- 
solidate policy termination data in 
such a manner as to facilitate future 
filming projects. Later selections for 








microfilming of terminated weekly 
premium applications will be easier, 
thanks to the “Lapse and Revival 
Record” which now goes on the back 
of all application forms. This form, 
or other termination forms covering 
claims, surrenders, endowments, etc., 
is used as the final document in the 
file to furnish us with all termination 
data that would be required in tracing 
years later. 

The Microdex (indexing) system 
makes referrals simplicity itself. For 
each 100-foot roll of film, the opera- 
tor recording the documents simply 
inserted a panel or “target” giving 
first and last numbers of the applica- 
tions, together with any other perti- 
nent indexing information. These 
panels are filmed and, in addition, the 
identifying data appears on the 
Microdex label for each box in which 
the rolls are kept. Diagonal lines 
along the tops of the boxes identify 
(by colors) the operator who took 
the pictures, and because it is diago- 
nal, if the line is broken it indicates 
that a film roll is out of place and can 
be put back in place simply by match- 
ing the diagonal line. 


It's Now A ‘One Girl Job’ 


Because look-ups are comparatively 
few, we have not attempted a detailed 
time study to determine savings in 
handling the old records under the 





new method, but we do know that 
they are fairly substantial. The whole 
file is operated by a girl familiar 
with applications, terminations and 
other matters relating to the weekly 
premium policies. In most instances 
she simply puts the proper roll in the 
Film-a-record Reader, ascertains the 
status and passes the information on 
to the Claim Department, to the field, 
or to the legal department, etc. Should 
a facsimile print be required—as may 
be the case when the inquiry comes 
from the legal department, for in- 
stance—the Reader “doubles” as a 
handy and easy-to-operate enlarger 
and printer. 

Our “campaign of destruction” has 
not been an easy one, but Colonial 
Life has been highly pleased with its 
first microfilming. Our original rec- 
ords have been destroyed (and that 
represented many more than a mil- 
lion-and-a-half recorded) and we 
have been operating most satisfac- 
torily with our “file on film” for a 
number of months. We have all the 
benefits already cited, and as a some- 
what incidental plus we have put 
what is left of our files of some 
4,000,000 terminated weekly premium 
applications in good order. The next 
job of preparation will be a lot easier 
—and our “Old Paper Mountain” 
will some day be little more than a 
molehill! 





© Remington Rand 


COMPANY DEPARTMENT: Whether quarters are jammed, or if they are 

as spacious as they are in the new home of Colonial Life, there is loss 

involved when space is devoted to the filing of countless original old 

documents. Much of the cost of Colonial’s microfiming program was 

written off in money saved when obsolete cabinets and their bulky con- 

tents did not have to be moved from the old offices in Jersey City to the 
new East Orange building. 
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Washington 


REVIEW 


UGENE M. THORE, general 

counsel of the Life Insurance 
Association of America and head of 
the Association’s Washington office, 
reported on insurance activities in 
the nation’s capital at the annual 
meeting of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. Here are 
some of the highlights of Mr. Thore’s 
address, “Some Things You Should 
Know About Washington”: 


Box Score for the Past Year 
cA BRIEF summary of activities 


during the past twelve months 

will give you some insight in how life 

insurance attacked the major Wash- 

ington legislative and _ regulatory 
problems. Here is the record: 

“The business appeared before 
Congressional Committees and 


(1) Proved it was free from 
monopoly. 

(2) Proved that it provided capi- 
tal for small business. 

(3) Succeeded in influencing a 
number of sound changes in 
the Social Security bill. 

(4) Succeeded in getting through 


a satisfactory stop-gap com- 
pany income tax law. 

(5) Succeeded in preserving the 
tax exemption for the interest 
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element in death benefit in- 
stalments. 

(6) Defeated a subtle attempt to 
torpedo the tax exempt status 
of premiums paid for group 
insurance dependency welfare 
benefits. 

(7) Persuaded the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees 
that stock life insurance com- 
panies should be excluded 
from Securities and Exchange 
Commission regulation. 

(8) Supplied data on voluntary 
health insurance plans to a 
Senate Committee studying 
national health 
leglisation. 

In the Federal regulatory field the 

business 

(1) Successfully attacked arbitrary 
wage and hour law regula- 
tions harmful to insured wel- 


insurance 


fare plans, 

(2) Took steps to avoid the issu- 
ance of unfavorable rulings 
which would destroy the tax 
exemption accorded group ac- 
cident and health premiums, 

(3) Laid the foundation for sound 
regulations dealing with So- 
cial Security Coverage for 
full-time life insurance sales. 
men, and 


NUN Nt 





(4) Cooperated in the preparation 
of the recent Credit Control 
Regulation on new housing 
loans. 

“Add to these a multitude of miscel- 
laneous problems too detailed and 
obscure to mention, but yet signifi- 
cant to the overall objectives of the 
business. Add also an affirmative tax 
program which we are constantly pur- 
suing and through which we hope to 
correct some of the inequities in 
existing law applicable to the rights 
of policyholders and beneficiaries. 


Stand on Lobbying Act 
664 NE of the questions that is 
often asked is whether Mr. 
Hogg (Robert L. Hogg, American 
Life Convention) and I are registered 
as lobbyists. In some quarters the 
term lobbyist seems to have an evil 
connotation and hence, there is a 
tendency to hide such a status. The 
publicity attending suits brought 
under the Lobbying Act has created 
the impression that we are living 
dangerously. I want to dispel these 
notions and make it perfectly cleat 
that we and some of our associates 
are registered under the Lobbying 
Act, having registered the early par! 
of 1949, 


“The decision to register under the 
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Lobbying Act was one of the first 
steps taken when we realized that 
we were headed in the direction of 
more Federal legislative work. There 
was a real legal question as to 
whether it was necessary for anyone 
in either association to register. A 
strong legal opinion prepared by out- 
side counsel concluded that under the 
existing law, there was no necessity 
for registering. But we are a large 
business and we are concerned with 
important national legislation. We 
must guard against adverse publicity, 
even though the law may be on our 
side. 

“This type of reasoning prompted 
the governing bodies of both organi- 
zations to instruct those active in 
Washington to register and to metic- 
ulously comply with the requirements 
of the law. They thought it was good 
business policy to do so. It removed 
any question regarding our motives. 
It freed Washington representatives 
of any fear that borderline activitivs 
might involve a violation of the Lob- 
bying Act. So the answer to the 
lobbying question is that we are 
registered, and we make no apologies 
because our Government needs the 
kind of help that objective lobbying 


can provide. 


What Type of Lobbying? 


66 E must recognize, however, 
that lobbying falls into two 
general categories: 

“(1) The type of lobbying which 
relies upon political influence. Such 
a lobbyist achieves results entirely on 
the basis of political power. He con- 
tributes little to sound Government 
unless, of course, he happens to be 
using his influence for desirable 
legislation. But if influence can be 
used for desirable legislation, it can 
also be used for undesirable legisla- 
tion. The principles involved are not 
the paramount factor. I want to 
make it very clear that the life insur- 
ance business is not engaged in the 
type of lobbying which seeks results 
simply by employing political pres- 
sure. 

“(2) The second type of lobbying 
is a cooperative effort designed to 
assist Congress and the Government 
Agencies in reaching sound decisions 


on important legislative proposals. It 
involves placing at their disposal facts 
and viewpoints which otherwise 
might be overlooked. It includes 
developing contacts so that when 
problems arise, Congress and the 
Governmental Agencies will ask us 
for advice and guidance. This latter 
activity is quite analagous to your 
practice of establishing centers of in- 
fluence. 

“To summarize, we are engaged in 
a threefold program. First, we are 
establishing contacts so that inquiries 
involving our business will come to 
us and not to somebody else. Second, 
we are watching developments so as 
to alert the business to trends or 
activities which affect our ¢business 
and third, we are engaged in a posi- 
tive effort of influencing legislation 





EUGENE M. THORE 


R. Thoré received his B. S. 

degree at Lafayette College 
and holds an LL.B degree from 
Georgetown University. He joined 
the Acacia Mutual Life in 1925 
and was the company general 
counsel when he resigned in 1947 
to join the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America. Mr. Thoré 
now serves as general counsel of 
the LIAA and is in charge of the 
Association’s Washington office 
which is run in conjunction with 
the American Life Convention. 
Robert L. Hogg, executive vice- 
president of the American Life 
Convention, represents that body 
in Washington. 





and government regulation by cén- 
tributing facts and knowledge which 
otherwise might be ignored. s 

“May I| make it perfectly clear that 
this program cannot be accomplished 
by Washington representatives alone, 
but rather depends for ultimate suc- 
cess upon the thought and coordi- 
nated effort of every segment of our 
business. The challenges that con- 
front us and the new ones to come 
will be met only through a process 
which recognizes the utmost impor- 
tance of pooling all of our resources 
and experience. 

“This approach contemplates a 
democratic business climate in which 
every individual is encouraged to 
contribute and in which a strong 
spirit of cooperation and unity pre- 
vails. It involves a continuous em- 
phasis on the need for stimulating the 
thinking of every segment of the busi- 
ness to assure pioneering, progres- 
sive ideas and broad-gauged judg- 
ment. And when I think of the vari- 
ous groups in our business I place a 
high value on the progressive and 
realistic philosophy of company 
agency officers and the staff of the 
agency management association. 


Importance of Coordination 


664 UR Washington objectives can 

best be accomplished if we 
constantly recognize the importance 
of coordination. During the past 
year, unity of purpose and action pro- 
duced some excellent legislative re- 
sults. For example, when the Revenue 
Act of 1950 was before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, it was 
not practicable for the company wit- 
nesses to appear in connection with 
the company income tax sections of 
the bill and at the same time make a 
presentation on the provision de- 
signed to tax the interest element in 
death benefit instalments. 

“By previous arrangement, N.A.- 
L.U. witnesses appeared on the death 
benefit installment proposition, thus 
permitting the company witnesses to 
devote their entire attention to ihe 
vital company income tax issue. Later 
on when the bill was before the Sen- 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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Agents 


254. Sicn Here. You ain’t nuthin’ 
more, Mister, than a trained buyer 
for the prospective life insurance 
policyholder. But that’s plenty. Yes, 
that’s plenty. 

255. You Gorra SEE THE PEOPLE. 
Salesman of one firm selling to gro- 
cers call on an average of 35 pros- 
pects a day. What’s your average? 


256. How Appears Compare. Ac- 
cording to one investigation of “gen- 
eral” sales appeals used in many dif- 
ferent lines of businesses: Safety was 
a favorite of sales managers, but 
ranked in eighth place among “aver- 
age” men. Family affection got sec- 
ond place by sales managers, but men 
themselves rated it as number nine- 
teen in the list. (Time saving was the 
men’s first choice. ) 

257. Goop Gesture. Proper use of 
gestures can add to the effectiveness 
of a sales presentation by as much as 
35 to 40 percent. This we glean from 
“sources usually believed to be reli- 
able,” from “informed spokesmen,” 
and from “experts in the field.” Yes- 
sir ... To some people, gestures come 
naturally. If they don’t so come to 
you yourself, try a conscious but re- 
strained use of a few to emphasize 
your sales points at the proper times. 

258. Community oF INTEREST. A 
Western agent says his three worst 
competitors are also the prospect’s 
three worst enemies. Their names? 
Death, Disability, Old Age. 

259. Uttra SrmpiLe? Ever hear 
your sales “problem” simplified like 





1. worKING 


2. thinKING 


3. walKING 
4, talKING 





QUOTE-OF-THE-MONTH 
The Four Kings of Salesmanship 


Note: shirKING 


—John B. Hover, Salt Lake City, 
in Bankers Life “Onward” 





Heres 
An 


By Kenilworth H. Mathus 


“The Idea Man” 


this? (1) Determine your best pros- 
pects at the present time. (2) Deter- 
mine your best sales approach to 
them. (3) Determine what to say to 
coincide with the viewpoints of each 
individual prospect. (4) Decide what 
tools (sales helps) will help you tell 
the right story in the right way to the 
right people at the right time . . . Any 
other questions ? 





is dead 
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260. WorLp’s Best Prospects. A 
company magazine lists “Fifty Good 
Reasons for Policyholder Calls” . . . 
Just for the fun of it, make up such a 
list yourself. Bet you'll fall far short 
of the full fifty, though . . . It’s a 
mental exercise that will make you 
think, and perhaps open your eyes 
anew to the opportunities open to you 
in keeping in touch with the best 
prospects in the world, your present 
policyholders. 


Managers 


261. Surprisinc Resutts. A pub- 
lic opinion research outfit asked what 
methods businessmen would use to 
up sales. Among the results of in- 
terest to life insurance men: 41.7% 
—add more salesmen; 35.3% — in- 
crease advertising; 19.0%—redis- 
trict territories; and 12.3%—change 
salesmen’s compensation . . . Not one 
word (in the complete table of find- 
ings) about better sales helps or im- 
proved sales training! 

262. Wuere Is He Heaven? Give 
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each agent each month a little slip, 
showing his cumulative production: 
(a) last year to date, (b) this year to 
date. Make no comment at all whether 
the figures be good or bad. Let the 
record speak for itself. 

263. DouBLE-DouUBLE, TRIPLE- 
TripLe. If you want to make life 
really complicated for your men, give 
them three quotas: (a) base quota; 
(b) an incentive quota; and (c) a 
superior-performance quota. 

264. THe Drinks ARE ON THE 
——. A mid-West sales force has 
what is known as a “Sleeper Club.” 
A “sleeper,” of course, is a horse that 
suddenly comes out in front from 
behind . . . Seems these salesmen 
formed the club to spark themselves 
on to even greater efforts, by dan- 
gling a prize in front of them. Dues 
are one buck a month, and rules for 
membership are merely to have a 
prospect, inactive up to now but 
suddenly showing signs of promise— 
whom you hope to close soon. Oh, 
yes, you have to keep quiet and wear 
a poker face, to keep the others guess- 
ing . . . First app in after a set date 
wins the kitty and the tab at a local 
tavern or restaurant for all the boys. 


265. AuiBI-BusTeR. "Tis common 
for most agents to carry blank checks 
and notes for the prospect who 
“doesn’t have his checkbook with 
him.” . . . You can go this plan one 
better by furnishing your men with 
self-addressed envelopes as well, for 
use as occasion may require. . . . Can 
be put to particularly good use on 
incipient lapses, where agent notes 
in pencil the amount due on the in- 


side of the flap. 


266. THe “Late” JouHn Dor. A 
tried - and - tested, tardiness-reducing 
formula to improve punctuality at 
agency meeting attendance consists 
merely in levying a fifty-cent fine on 
each latecomer, whatever the reason. 
All the money thus collected is used 
later for entertainment at some fu- 
ture agency outing, dinner, etc. 


Home Office and/or Field 


267. App-Ly Sam. I’m one who 
believes the application blank should 
be taken out of book or pocket at 





the very start of the interview. Keep 
it on the bottom of a pile of papers, 
perhaps, but don’t dig in your pocket 
and flash it onto the prospect’s vision 
with a bang. . . . That’s why I like 
the apparently growing practice of 
having visual selling material pre- 
pared with the last page itself form- 
ing the application blank. 

268. Fark BEHIND IN THE Race 
FOR SALES? In the list of the 100 
leading national advertisers for the 
first half of 1950, the names of only 
two life insurance companies appear! 

269. TestrmoniaL. Dizzy Dean, 
thankful that Branch Rickey started 
him on an annuity and took it out 
of Dean’s salary his first year in 
baseball gives strong, if ungram- 
matical, testimony for a retirement 
income policy when he proudly 
states, “Me and my wife, we won't 
never want for nuthin’.” 

270. Douste CuHeck. When you 
send out a separate enclosure or in- 
sert in the company magazine or 
agency bulletin, always call attention 
to this fact in the regular editorial 
columns, in case the separate piece 
drops out unnoticed. 


























CONSULTANT: Samuel J. Foosaner, a 
member of the firm of Foosaner and 
Saiber, Newark, N. J., has been re- 
tained by the Bankers National Life, 
Montclair, N. J., to advise and consult 
with the field force of the company 
on all matters involving federal taxes 
on life insurance and related legal and 
tax questions. 

A former chairman of the Life In- 
surance Section of the New Jersey 
State Bar Association, Mr. Foosaner 
has contributed articles on taxes as 
they relate to life insurance to lead- 
ing publications, and is the author of 
“New Tax Approaches in Life Under- 
writing.” 


























—hyphen smith 


"Tell him it's his turn to wait for me. I've got nicely started 
on my CLU homework.” 
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Things To Do Today 


By Norma Wasson 
Agent, Phoenix Mutual Life 


An annual feature of the NALU 


Convention is the National Sales Seminar. 


Miss Wasson was one of five selected 


speakers at the September session. 


“Things To Do Today” was her theme. 


ROM the beginning of my 

career in life insurance, I recog- 
nized that an agent’s success was 
dependent upon a well established 
and loyal clientele. I was deter- 
mined to find the secret of an ideal 
relationship between myself and my 
client—and this evolved into appli- 
cation of the principle of greatest 
service. The idea is not original. 
In the history of American indus- 
try, we find that service has been 
emphasized increasingly. In fact, 
the slogan of Rotary International 
is, “He profits most, who serves 
best. Service above self.” 

Many factors have contributed to 
the success and healthy growth of 
our giant corporation, but no yard- 
stick has yet measured the tremen- 
dous part good public relations and 
good service have played—and are 
playing—toward this end. 

As long ago as 1939 our own 
National Association, on the in- 
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sistence of its members, persuaded 
our companies that a public rela- 
tions arm of our business needed 
to be established. The result: our 
Institute of Life Insurance now 
stands at the forefront of pyblic 
service organizations. Every day it 
continues to build good will and 
understanding for our business and 
all life underwriters. 


Some Additions 


We are surely realistic enough to 
admit that this type of service also 
brings additional dollars through 
additional sales. Furthermore, many 
life companies are now paying ser- 
vice fees after renewal commissions 
expire. And this is having a salu- 
tary effect in building additional 
good will and prestige for agents 
and their companies. Here was a 
farsighted move which incorporated 
the sound principles of good public 


relations and has resulted in mii- 
lions of dollars of new business. 

After studying the public rela- 
tions premise, I decided it was well 
worth applying to my own persona! 
operation. So I decided to put my 
emphasis on service. And I did this 
for two reasons primarily: (1) to 
become financially successful in the 
life insurance business, and (2) to 
keep myself contented mentally. It 
was then that I created the Norma 
Wasson Public Relations Depart- 
ment to function in the sound busi- 
ness interest of Norma Wasson, 
Agent. 

All of us can delve into our own 
experiences for examples of service 
which have resulted in unexpected 
and unsought financial gains. 


What is Service? 


But, first, just what do we mean 
by service? I like to think of ser- 
vice as the remembering of little 
things as well as big—never failing 
to do those things that strengthen 
the bond between client and agent. 
In »etual practice, this means tak- 
ing a genuine interest in our clients 
—in considering their problems 
from their point of view instead 
of ours. 

But before we can render service 
in the true sense, we must achieve 
a greater knowledge of our business 
than the mere writing of a case 
might warrant. We must do far 
more than “go through the mo- 
tions.” Since it is our moral obli- 
gation to make sound recommen- 
dations, we must often dig deep for 
the right answer. We must continu- 
ally expand our present knowledge 
of the subject. And thereby we en- 
rich ourselves—while at the same 
time we perform the best type of 
service for our client. 

Service can produce a creative 
approach to a supposedly closed 
case. One of my clients had a rating 
imposed on all of his life insurance 
with our company. This rating was 
due to a recurring leg infection 
caused by severe burns in child- 
hood. The condition became stead- 
ily worse until it was necessary to 
amputate the leg. While visiting 
this man in the hospital, I realized 
that the amputation should elim- 
inate future trouble and therefore 
the extra rating might no longer 
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be needed. The result was our medi- 
cal department reviewed the case 
and removed the rating. 

Shortly afterward, my client en- 
tered a new business. I wrote him 
a note wishing him success. Soon 
it became necessary for him to pur- 
chase a sizeable volume of business 
life insurance. Because of my pre- 
vious service to him, he called me. 

Six months later his second leg 
became infected and a second am- 
putation was necessary. The addi- 
tional insurance my client pur- 
chased since that time has, of 
course, carried the proper rating— 
but, nonetheless, at least $100,000 
of his program remains standard. 


Appreciation Shown 


My client’s appreciation for the 
service I rendered in having the 
rating taken off at the only time 
it could have been removed has also 
resulted in many referred leads. To 
date I have written 12 cases on this 
man’s recommendation—as well as 
my 15th application on his own life. 
I mention this personal incident to 
illustrate the important fact that 
a few friendly acts in our busi- 
ness can and do bring rich rewards 
—often in unexpected ways. 

Previously I referred to two of 
the basic problems of our business: 
prospecting and organization of 
time. But almost any agent will be- 
come discouraged if required to see 
too many new prospects—at the ex- 
pense of cultivating policyholders. 
On the other hand, we must also 
expect our present policyholders to 
become “tired” if we knock on their 
doors too often. However, it is my 
conviction that this problem will 
solve itself automatically if our em- 
phasis on service to a client is so 
pronounced and so valuable that he 
will, of his own accord, become a 
willing advertiser in our behalf. In 
this way, “bread cast upon the 
waters” will be returned to us in 
many referred prospects. 

Organization of time used to be 
a bugaboo to me. But now that the 
principle of service is being applied, 
! find myself constantly forced into 
orderly activity. Furthermore, when 
! eall on policyholders for service, 
{ often change my preconceived 
ideas that they don’t need any more 


FIAAGENTS ARE SELLING NOW 


protection or that they no longer 
could afford it. Even though I go 
to them with no motive of selling 
new insurance, changed situations 
are so frequent that they demand 
attention. And these situations 
usually result in new sales. 


Programming the Policy 
One of the best ways I know of 
to build a loyal clientele is to pro- 
gram each policy wherever feasible. 
At the same time, it is well to im- 
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NORMA WASSON 


TARTING her insurance career 
as a claims manager for a 
casualty company, Miss Wasson 
joined the Phoenix Mutual in No- 
vember, 1942. She has been a mem- 
ber of the company’s president’s 
field staff each year; has qualified 
as a member of the Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table 
each year; and has won the Na- 
tional Quality Award for five con- 
secutive years. In association af- 
fairs, she has served as chairman 
of the Kansas City Women’s Divi- 
sion; is a member of the executive 
committee of the WQMDRT; vice 
chairman of the WQMDRT; and 
was chairman of the Women’s 
Committee of NALU last year. 
This year Miss Wasson was elect- 
ed vice-president of the Kansas 
City association. 








press upon each client the absolute 
necessity of an annual review. You 
may say this takes too much time— 
but if the original programming 
was complete, it takes very little 
time to go back each year to bring 
the changed factors into the picture. 
This can be done with graphs or in 
written form. Either way will fur- 
ther cement the relationship be- 
tween you and your client—through 
your genuine interest in him and 
your valuable service for him each 
year. 

Still another rich by-product of 
service can be found somewhat re- | 
moved from our own business— 
but I think it applies. One of the 
most prominent businessmen in 
Kansas City—a man who has made 
a fortune in recent years—is a 
client of mine. I once said to him, 
“Why do you continually expand? 
Why do you tax your energy and 
strength so much? You have made 
more money than you or your fam- 
ily can possibly exhaust. If you 
persist in working so doggedly, you 
may not live long enough to enjoy 
it all.” 

His answer ran something like 
this: “Every time you read of a 
new branch being opened by my 
company, you will remember that 
because of that expansion, a hun- 
dred more people will be employed, 
a hundred more families will im- 
prove their way of living, and sev- 
eral hundred people will benefit. 
I do not think that I would be serv- 
ing nearly so effectively if I per- 
mitted these dollars to be used in 
dormant investment rather than in 
this manner.” 

It may may be coincidence that 
this client, whose prime interest in 
life is serving his fellow men, has 
attained such extraordinary finan- 
cial success. I don’t believe it is. 
Instead, I firmly believe that his 
financial success is the direct by- 
product of his lofty ideal of service. 

Yes, I have found happiness, 
much satisfaction, and real peace 
of mind in our business of life 
insurance. In addition, I have found 
money and a generous measure of 
success. I believe, however, that the 
money and the success have been 
the direct by-products of a much 
more important goal—in my case, 
service to clients. 
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EETINGS of the Lite Insurance 

Agency Management Associa- 
tion in Chicago, and the Society of 
Actuaries at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, highlighted life in- 
surance activity during the month oi 
November. Complete coverage of the 
LIAMA is reported on page 14 of 
this issue. 

At the annual session of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries the vital topic “war 
problem and underwriting” received 
thorough analysis. According to 
Ralph Keffer, actuary, Aetna Life, 
the best example of the effects of 
issuing limited amounts of life insur- 
ance without a war clause is found 
in the experience of National Service 
Life Insurance. 

Mr. Keffer disclosed that over the 
‘period of nine years beginning Octo- 
ber, 1940, deaths due to the extra 
war hazard amounted to 3 1/3 billion 
dollars, or roughly twice the aggre- 
gate surplus held by all companies at 
the beginning of the war. For those 
under age 30, the death rate was 
1200 per cent of normal. He con- 
cluded that insurance companies can- 
not assume an actual war risk at 
present premium rates upon any con- 
siderable volume of business. 


Limited Amounts Practice 


According to A. L. Joyce, Connecti- 
cut General, the practice of issuing 
limited amounts of life insurance 
without a war clause to members of 
the armed forces on active duty in- 
volves the acceptance of risks not con- 
templated in the rate structure, and 
the major problem of war under- 
writing is to develop provisions which 
will maintain equity between existing 
and future policyholders. Mr. Joyce 
stated that since the life insurance in- 
dustry has been unwilling to have 
permanent war exclusions, it would 
appear that there is no ideal solution. 

E. A. Dougherty, actuary Union 
Central, highlighted the three major 
war problems: 


1. The mortality experience under 
business presently in force; 


2. The possible destruction of as- 
sets; 


3. The mortality experience under 
new business. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


Mr. Dougherty said that no ready 
solutions are available for the first 
two, but something can be done with 
the third. He ruled out the extra 
premium method as being imprac- 
tical, and suggested a universal war 
clause as the best solution. 

In further discussion of war prob- 
lems with special emphasis on under- 
writing procedure, A. A. Windecker, 
Jr., assistant actuary, The Prudential, 
said that in seeking protection against 
war hazards not contemplated in rate 
structures, the insurance companies 
appeared to have four basic choices: 

1. Reject the applicant if subject 
to war hazard; 

2. Issue with a war clause; 

3. Accept for limited amounts 
without a war clause; 

4. Accept with a war extra pre- 
mium. 

Because of the impracticability of 
the other three methods he concluded 


| {ne 


that the most logical approval was the 
war exclusion clause with a possible 
option to pay an extra premium for 
full coverage. Along with the other 
speakers however, he stressed the 
problems of fixing, and collecting 
from policyholders, the proper extra 
premiums. 


No Civilian War Clause 

E. G. Fassel, actuary, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, was not in favor of 
a civilian war clause at any time, 
citing the low rate of civilian war 
deaths in Great Britain during World 
War II (producing an annual pre- 
mium of about 24¢ per thousand) 





LAA OFFICERS: At the annual meeting of the Life Insurance Advertisers 

Association at Atlantic City, N. J., the following officers were elected for 

the coming year: seated (I. to r.) R. B. Taylor, Jefferson Standard, presi- 

dent; A. L. Cawthorn-Page, Metropolitan Life, vice-president; standing 

(1. to r.) A. B. Richardson, Life of Georgia, secretary; Jack R. Morris, 

Business Men’s Assurance, smart: George H. Kelley, New York Life, 
itor. 
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and the simultaneous decline in death 
rate from normal causes during wars. 

Instead of a civilian exclusion, Mr. 
Fassel stated that if an event, such as 
an atomic bombing occurred, he 
would favor the immediate imposition 
of a flat extra premium for all new 
policies at all ages across the board. 
He added that a war clause need be 
applied only in time of war to mili- 
tary personnel. 

Walter Tebbetts vice-president New 
England Mutual, and J. B. Mabon, 


underwriting executive, Sun Life of 





Canada, felt that the civilian war 
hazard was greater than indicated by 
the experience in Great Britain dur- 
ing World War II. It was pointed 
out that experience in Japan was 
worse than Great Britain and neither 
would be very much of a guide as to 
what might be expected in the future. 
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HOW LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES MEET 
FAMILY NEEDS 


APPROMIMATE BENE 





IN REVIEW..... 


Mr. Tebbetts considered a war 
clause more practical than efforts to 
use an extra premium for the war 
hazard. 


Regarding Great Britain 


Mr. Mabon, in presenting data for 
Great Britain, added that while the 
rate of civilian war deaths as a whole 
was low, in the London area alone it 
was 1.33 per thousand, and in one 
borough of London, as high as 5.96 
per thousand. He figured that the 
latter figures might provide a better 
index to potential losses, particularly 
for a company whose business was 
not widely dispersed geographically; 
and even the companies whose risks 
were widespread geographically 
would not be on very sure ground 
because the pattern of war can 
change so materially. 

J. R. Gray, assistant actuary, 
Canada Life, quoted $90.00 per 
annum per $1,000 as his company’s 
extra premium for war hazard in 
World War I and $75.00 per $1,000 
in World War II. However, at the 
end of the latter war, 75 per cent of 
the extra premium was refunded. He 
stressed the fact that we have no 
sound idea as to the correct extra 
premium and that in practice few 
people would pay amounts as large 
as those charged the last time. 
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The discussion was closed by B. R. 
Power, secretary and actuary of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, who gave a summary of 
company practices in Canada. As 
compared with 18 companies con- 
trolling adverse selection by under- 
writing restrictions, 24 companies are 
now using a war clause. However, in 
giving a further breakdown of these 
companies, he emphasized that there 
was a great degree of variation be- 
tween their practices. 


New Insurance 
Commissioners 


N November 7th, seven states 


voted on the post of insurance 
commissioners and as a result four 


incumbents were returned to office. 
Delaware: William R. Murphy 
(R.) replaced William J. Swain. 
North Dakota: A. J. Jensen (R.) 
defeated Henry W. Anderberg (D.). 
Nevada: Peter Merialdo (R.) de- 
feated Jerry Donovan (D.). 
Georgia: Zack D. Cravey (D.), in- 
cumbent, was unopposed. 
Kansas: Frank Sullivan (R.), in- 
cumbent, defeated L. R. Crane. 
North Carolina: Waldo Cheek 
(D.), incumbent, was unopposed. 
Oklahoma: Donald F. Dickey (D.). 
incumbent, defeated Howard Sprink 
(R.). 


213 Revision Campaign 


_ a November meeting of dele- 

gates of the New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
plans were made to conduct a “grass- 
roots” campaign to have Section 213 
of the New York Insurance Law re- 
vised. This law limits the amount a 
life insurance company may pay 
agents and others for the solicitation 
and maintenance of life insurance 
policies. 

The delegates are to instruct the 
4699 agents in their territories. These 
agents in turn will visit the assembly- 
men and senators in their districts 
and point out the defects and limita- 
tions of the present law and show why 
it should be liberalized. 

It is expected that they will be 
aided by agency officers of the many 
companies that operate in New York 
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State, as well as top company officials D 

and associations representing the dif- je 

ferent segments of the business. It is fe 

understood that the New York State C 

Insurance Department heretofore has Zi 

taken a neutral position. N 

Spencer L. McCarty, C.L.U., execu- W 
tive secretary of the New York Stat: 

Association of Life Underwriters, will W 

direct the “grassroots” operation. oa 
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COMPANY NOTES v 

EW business issued and paid for y 

in BANKERS LIFE OF IOWA, i 
during the first ten months of 1950 

Sr, : Ur -% showed gains for both ordinary and he 

Ld group insurance over the same period D 

of a year ago. The 10-month total on C: 

November | was $158,844,412—more 0 

than $39 million over the correspond- cs 

ing 1949 figure. ve 

e ' Total insurance in force was $1. er 

Stepping Along: 539,575,976 and represented an in- de 

crease of $97 million since the first co 
of the year. Ordinary insurance in 

force had increased $42 million since 

And why not? He consistently re- the first of the year to $1,247,768,- 2 

849, and group had increased $42 a 

. million since the first of the year to . 

a er Bonuses for produc- an in-force total of $291,807,127. re 

The MANHATTAN LIFE was ad- ar 
tion and persistency plus liberal com- mitted to transact business in the 
District of Columbia. . . . In addition 

aac to the Territory of Alaska, to which S 
missions from— it was admitted last year, and the 
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NATIONAL LIFE cei 
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Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. ; 

RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President iC, 

W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies a 

0g 

LIFE «© ACCIDENT « HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL = 
OFFICER: Horace J. Hollister was 

appointed assistant treasurer at Shen- d 

andoah Life, Roanoke, Virginia. 195 
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District of Columbia, the company is 
now licensed to do business in the 
following thirteen states: California, 
Connecticut, Colorado, Florida, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Texas and 
Washington. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean 
War, THE PRUDENTIAL has been 
accepting, as proof of death, tele- 
grams sent to “next of kin” by the 
Department of Defense 
agencies. . . . Ralph T. Heller was 
elected second vice-president and 
head of the Claim department. 


The PAUL REVERE LIFE has 
been admitted to Canada under a 
Dominion license and will establish a 
Canadian head office at Hamilton, 
Ontario. . . . Hon. William E. Hamil- 
ton of Guelph, recently resigned as 
cabinet minister in the Ontario gov- 
ernment, has been named vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
company for Canada. 


The UNION LABOR LIFE has 
appointed Joseph P. McGarr as man- 
ager of its New York branch office at 
60 East 42nd Street. . .. Mr. McGarr 
will be responsible for agents’ opera- 
tions in the New York metropolitan 
area. 


various 


Stocks and Dividends 


The directors of the NATIONAL 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT of Nashville 
voted a recommendation that the 
company’s capital stock be increased 
from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 by 
transfer of $5,000,000 from the sur- 
plus account. 

The amount to be reserved for 
dividends to policyholders of the 
NEW YORK LIFE in 1951 will be 
approximately $56,500,000, as com- 
pared to $47,837,000 for 1950... In 
most instances policyholders will re- 
ceive a higher annual dividend in 
1951 than in 1950. 


The GUARDIAN LIFE OF AMER. 
iCA has authorized the payment of 
$3,500,000 in dividends to policy- 
holders during 1951, an increase of 
9% over the amount set aside for 
dividends in 1950. 

An increased dividend scale for 
1950 was announced by the NA- 


TIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT... 
The 1951 scale will provide nearly 
three-quarters of a million dollars 
more in dividends to policyholders of 
this mutual company than the total 
paid in 1950. 

BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE will 
continue its present dividend scale 
through 1951 . . . The company has 
set aside $405,000 to provide for the 
dividends to be paid policyholders 
during the coming year. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
will adopt a new scale of dividends 
for payment in 1951 . . . This new 
scale provides that policies issued 
since January 1, 1939, with options 
on the Standard Annuity Table, will 
receive dividends somewhat larger 
than under the previous scale . . . All 
policies issued prior to January l, 
1939, with options on the American 
Experience Table, together with paid- 
up policies and retirement annuities, 
will continue to receive dividends on 
the formula which has been in effect 
since 1948 . . . The directors have 
voted $16,000,000 for payment of 
these dividends during 1951. This 
compares with $14,400,000, voted for 
1950 . . . Dividends left on deposit 
and funds under settlement options 
will be credited with interest at 3%. 

Stockholders of the LINCOLN NA- 
TIONAL LIFE voted to increase the 
company’s capital stock from $5 mil- 
lion to $10 million and the board of 
directors at its regular quarterly 
meeting declared a quarterly dividend 
of 25¢ per share payable on February 
1, 1951. 


Insurance Purchases 


IFE insurance purchases in the 
United States in October showed 
an increase of 38 per cent over the 
volume in the corresponding month 
of last year, reports the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association. 
The total in October was $2,570,000,- 
000 compared with $1,861,000,000 in 
October of last year. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in October were $1,406,000,000 
up 18 per cent over October a year 
ago. 

(Continued on page 30) 














ACTUARY OFFICERS 
(Society of Actuaries) 

President: Valentine Howell, 
executive vice-president, The 
Prudential. 

Vice-presidents: Ronald G. 
Stagg, president, Northwestern 
National, and Clarence H. Too- 
key, actuarial vice-president, Oc- 
cidental Life, both reelected; 
and John R. Larus, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary Phoenix Mutual, 
and William M. Anderson, gen- 
eral manager of North American 
of Toronto. 

Secretary: Henry F. Rood, 
vice-president and actuary Lin- 
coln National (reelected). 

Editor of Transactions: A. T. 
Bunyan, associate actuary Phoe- 
nix Mutual. 

Governor: D. C. Bronson, ac- 
tuary, the Wyatt Co.; Helen L. 
Clark, associate actuary, Ameri- 
can United Life; F. B. Gerhard, 
vice-president, the Prudential; 
B. T. Holmes, actuary, Confeder- 
ation Life; L. J. Kalmbach, presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Walter Klem, 2nd vice-president 
and associate actuary, Equitable 
Society; J. H. Miller, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Monarch Life; 
and Walter Tebbetts, vice-presi- 
dent New England Mutual. 


HILLEL 





VALENTINE HOWELL 


President, Society of Actuaries 
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Industrial life insurance bought in 
October amounted to $475,000,000 
an increase of 14 per cent over the 
corresponding month last year. 


New group life insurance amounted 
to $689,000,000 in October, an in- 
crease of 169 per cent over October 
a year ago. These represent new 
groups set up and do not include 
additions under group insurance con- 
tracts already in force. 


Total Purchases 


In the first ten months of the year 
total life insurance purchases were 
$22,994,000,000, an increase of 25 
per cent over the first ten months of 
1949. Ordinary life insurance bought 
accounted for $14,118,000,000, an 
increase of 18 per cent over last year. 
Industrial life insurance purchases 
represented $4,331,000,000 of this 
year’s ten-month total, an increase of 
10 per cent from last year, while new 
group life insurance amounted to 
$4,545,000,000, a rise of 88 per cent 


from the first ten months of last year. 


George T. Wight 


EORGE T. WIGHT, secretary 

and manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America from 
1917 until 1933, died recently at his 
home in Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Mr. Wight was born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1877. He joined the Asso- 
ciation staff (then known as the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents) 
in 1908, after experience in the news- 
paper field, and in 1911 was ap- 
pointed secretary. He was elected 
president and secretary in 1917. IIl- 
ness obliged him to retire from this 
position in 1933. 


MILITARY BENEFITS 








Security Mutual 


A NEW company policy of bene- 
fits and allowances to home office 
employees entering the U. S. mili- 
tary service has been announced by 
Security Mutual Life. 

Currently being furnished each em- 
ployee, the written policy grants 
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military service. 
ance coverage will be continued for a 
period of three months which is the 
date of expiration of the leave of ab- 
sence granted in the master policy. 

Group hospital insurance must be 
terminated for those persons entering 
military service but coverage for de- 
pendents, if desired, will be continued 
at company expense. 

The statement gives individual con- 
sideration along the same lines to 
employees 
agencies doing work associated with 
the prosecution of the armed conflict. 


Me Ne LU CL LU 


Monthly purchases of life insurance for October and the first ten 
months in each of the last two years were reported by the Association as 




















follows: . 
October Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted) Increase 
1950 1949 1950 over 1949 
Ordinary eee te $1,406 $1,189 18% 
acre wakes ee 689 256 169% 
ON rere are 475 416 14% 
et ee ene $2,570 $1,861 38% 
First 10 Months’ Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted) Increase 
1950 1949 1950 over 1949 
Ck sd y'sduid x es oo Ot $14,118 $12,009 18% 
rae 4,545 2,422 88% 
ee. eee 4,331 3,943 10% 
; Saar $22,994 $18,373 25% 


leaves of absence with provision for 
reinstatement in same or similar posi- 
tions within 90 days after separation 
from the military service. 

Upon entry into military service, 
certain termination allowances will be 
paid to employees of more than one 
year. One half such allowances will 
be made to those with less than one 
year of company service. 

Dependent allowances, which to- 
gether with governmental allowances 
will not exceed three quarters salary 
may be made by the company. 


On Retirement Plan 


Continuation of company contribu- 
tions to the retirement plan is also 
provided while the employee is in 


Group life insur- 


entering governmental 





Mutual Benefit 


HE Mutual Benefit Life has an- 


nounced provisions, more liberal 


than those previously in effect, for 
those entering military service either 






from the ranks of its salaried em- 
ployees or from its agency forces lo- 
cated throughout the United States. 


Salaried Employees 


The new plan will provide monthly 
payments to salaried employees 
throughout the duration of their mili- 
tary service if they have been with 
the company two years or more; for 
those with shorter periods of com- 
pany association, the payments will 
be made for either six months or 
three months. 

After entry into military service, 
all salaried employees including those 
with less than a year of company as- 
sociation will receive monthly pay- 
ments for three months which will 
bring the total of their company and 
military pay to an amount equal to 
their regular salary. Those who have 
been with the company between one 
and two years, will receive additional 
payments for the following three 
months to bring the total of their 
company and military pays to three- 
fourths of their regular salary. 

For employees who will receive 
payments after the first six months 
for the duration of military service: 
payments to employees of two to 
three years of company association 
will bring the total of company and 
military pay to one half their regular 
salary; between three and four years 
association, total of both pays will 
be two-thirds regular salary; and 
those with four or more years, @ 
total equal to three-fourths of regular 
salary. 
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Salaried employees also have been 
assured that their life insurance bene- 
fits and pension credits will be con- 
tinued during military service. Cred- 
its will be given for the years in 
military service, and the annual sal- 
ary at time of entry into service will 
be maintained as a basic factor. 


General Agents, Agents and 
Agency Office Employees 


General agents’ and full time 
agents’ contracts will not be termi- 
nated by entry into service. Their 
pension rights and life insurance 
benefits under their pension plans 
will continue during their service 
years. In addition, they will receive 
service credit for the period of mili- 
tary duty whenever that time is in- 





HIS is a photograph showing 
in picture form the secret of 
life insurance selling—footwork, 
placing one feot in front of the 
other. It is an unretouched strobo- 
scopic photograph, with manually 
operated intervals. These are four 
parts of a full stride, first the left 
foot and then the right, with each 
stop-action at 1/10,000 of a second. 
Photographs of this type have 
appeared in picture magazines to 
analyze the movements of athletes 
—golfers, baseball players, ballet 
dancers, etc. This is the first time 
the process has been used to illus- 
trate an abstract idea, the secret 
of the technique of the sale. 

The subject is William F. Lee, 
CLU, million-dollar producer with 
the Joseph H. Reese Agency in 
Philadelphia of the Penn Mutual 
Life. The photographer is Bob 
Jones, of Philadelphia, physical 
culture specialist. 


volved in the determination of bene- 
fits. 

Death benefits will be continued 
throughout the agent’s military ser- 
vice. The benefits will be those effec- 
tive on the date of entry into military 
service. Disability benefits, which 
would not have been effective until 
1956, will be suspended during mili- 
tary duty. 

Salaried employees of general 
agents will continue to be covered by 
life insurance and pension benefits, 
just as if they were in regular em- 
ployment, and service credits will be 
given for their time on military duty. 
Sickness and disability benefits will 
be suspended while they are in the 
armed forces. 

The company is also making plans 
to keep in regular contact with its 
service men and women and to pro- 
vide them with training material 
where that is feasible. 


Equitable Life of Iowa 
ENEFITS for all members of the 


field force called into armed 
services, and provisions for members 
of the home office staff similarly 
affected, have been adopted by the 
Equitable Life of Iowa. 

The resolution pertaining to field 
force benefits grants leave of absence 
status to all members of the field 
force called into service, and includes 
maintenance of continuous service 
records and qualifications for renew- 
als on a proportionate basis during 
the calendar years affected. 

Additionally, the plan will freeze 
all One-A-Week Club records at time 





of entry into the service and allow 
them to be resumed without loss of 
credits upon return to the Company. 
Production requirements for the 
Company’s retirement plan will be 
waived, and deposits may be con- 
tinued at the same rate as at the 
date of entering military service. The 
Company’s contribution to the retire- 
ment fund will continue on the same 
basis as that of the field represen- 
tatives affected. 


Group Insurance Continued 


Group insurance on the life of any 
field underwriter entering active mili- 
tary service will be continued in 
force on the same basis as was in 
effect while he was actively engaged 
as an agent, however, at the option 
of the Company this amount may be 








reduced by the amount of any ad- 
ditional Government Insurance, or 
its equivalent, to which he may be- 
come eligible by reason of his mili- 
tary service. Also, hospital and sur- 
gical insurance carried by a field 
underwriter on his dependents may 
be continued in force with a reduced 


premium. 
Other benefits include waiver of 
conservation commission require- 


ments, full club qualification on a 
pro rata basis for any part of the 
year immediately preceding entry 
into military service or immediately 





and for all 








OUR CHRISTMAS WISH 


On that memorable First Christmas, the stars listened as the heavenly host 
sang, “Peace on Earth, Goodwill toward Men.” 


The concepts of Peace and Goodwill are as everlasting as the stars—and as 
inseparable as night and day. We cannot have Peace without Goodwill. 


That “Peace on Earth, Goodwill toward Men” may 
encompass all peoples, all nations this coming year 
years to come, is our wish for you and 
yours and for the peoples of all the world. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Friendly Company 
FRANKFORT @ 


INDIANA 
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after discharge from military service, 
and waiver of first year lapse as far 
as club qualification is concerned, 
provided the lapse is caused by the 
policyholder being called into mili- 
tary service. 


Leaves of Absence 


Home office employees called into 
armed service will be granted leaves 
of absence. As each is inducted into 
the armed forces, he will receive one 
month’s salary. Thereafter the Com- 
pany will make up the difference be- 
tween his armed forces pay and his 
salary up to a total of $3,000 an- 
nually. Those earning more than 
$3,000 a year with the Company 
will receive half of their pay above 
that figure. 

Additionally, group insurance will 
be continued in force, on the same 
basis as applies to members of the 
field force, and employees with hos- 
pital and surgical insurance on their 
dependents will be allowed to con- 
tinue such insurance. Participation 
in the Company’s pension plan will 
continue during leave of absence, and 
although sickness and hospitalization 
benefits will be suspended, they will 
be reinstated upon return to work, 
and the amounts of those benefits will 
be the same as if service had been 
continuous. 


DOWN SOUTH 


ONAN 








HE life insurance companies of 

the South and Southwest (and 
probably some of those elsewhere) 
have been bombarded by the Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association. Now 
the companies can know what it is 
like, these days, to a man who is 
seated in a post of responsibility in 
Washington, D. C., where he is under 
fire from every “specialty group” in 
the nation! They’re under fire, albeit 
a slow fire. 


The chiropractors seem bent on 


putting the life insurance companies 
“On a spot.” And the life companies 
are having none of that nonsense! 
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MDRT SPEAKERS: The 1950 Million Dollar Round Table’s Chairman, 
Theodore Widing (center), Provident Mutual general agent in Philadel- 
phia, poses with four of the speakers at the Round Table’s annual meeting 
in Atlantic City. (L. to r.) Raymond Moley, contributing editor, ““News- 
week”’; Robert E. Dineen, vice-president, Northwestern Mutual; Mr. 
Widing; M. Albert Linton, president, Provident Mutual; and Judd C. 
Benson, past president, National Association of Life Underwriters. 


They have been put on “spots” be- 
fore. 

Copying the day and age when 
every kind, shape, form and color of 
“minority” gets more publicity than 
the vast majority ever did in any 
country, the chiropractors evidently 
have seen the handwriting on the wall 
—as typified during the past twenty 
years in the United States. Thus, they 
have made their bid for their “place 
in the sun.” 

First, they had the effrontery to set 
up an Insurance Investigating Com- 
mittee. Then, beginning in mid-sum- 
mer of 1950, they began to send out 
“questionnaires” to the insurance 
companies, the medical departments 
of insurance companies (most of 
which are headed by competent doc- 
tors who are members-in-good-stand- 
ing of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation), and the executive officers of 
insurance companies. Those “ques- 
tionnaires” 
Had any 
tempted to answer them, it would 
have been like answering the ancient 
legal query about when you intended 
to stop beating your wife. Thinly 
veiled behind the “questionnaire” of 
the chiropractors, was their thirst for 
equal recognition with accredited 
doctors. (Some of the queries in their 


were adroitly worded. 
insurance company _at- 


“questionnaire” leaned far enough in 
this direction to be funny.) 

The chiropractors’ association 
wanted to know what the practices 
of the insurance companies were 
with regard to permitting policy- 
holders (accident, health, hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical, etc.) to go to a chiro- 
practor of their own choice for any 
treatment. Presumably, for every- 
thing from toothache to necessary 
amputation of shattered limbs! Prob- 
ably, they also wanted to know 
whether they could get in on the pay- 
ments that insurance companies 
MUST make under their contracts. 


House Organ 


The chiropractors also subtly con- 
veyed the idea that their association 
has a “house organ”—a magazine in 
which “accredited chiropractors” are 
recognized and in which there is ad- 
vertising space available. For good 
and deserving items, of course. As 
well as for insurance companies which 
may, or may not, “recognize” chiro- 
practors as in the same category with 
fully-qualified members of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 

THE SPECTATOR does not presume 
to sit in judgment on any kind of 
treatment for any kind of ill to which 
human flesh can become heir. It is 
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more than possible that practitioners 
of chiropractic do a great deal of 
good within the limits of the cases 
with which they are competent to 
deal. However, the assumption that a 
chiropractor (and nothing else) is on 
the same par as a qualified M.D. 
who may, also, have studied chiro- 
practic, is an assumption and nothing 
more. That a chiropractor (who is 
not an M.D.), is qualified either to 
pass on the insurability of an insur- 
ance applicant; or to judge of his 
insurability following an injury, sick- 
ness or fracture; is somewhat beyond 


belief. 


An Offer 


To those who disagree with this 
view, THE SPECTATOR is happy to 
offer a copy of “The Adjuster’s 
Manual” (at $10). This book, origi- 
nated by the late Dr. Harbaugh of in- 
ternational fame, will surely be a 
revelation to any chiropractor who 
presumes to delve into the mysteries 
of insurability, prognosis or selec- 


tion. It might even result in making 
some chiropractor less sure of his 
ability to prognosticate, diagnose, 
treat and cure “all the ills to which 
mankind is heir.” The author of the 
latest edition of “The Adjuster’s Man- 
ual” is Dr. Paul Reinertz, associate 
medical director of the Prudential 
Insurance Company. Dr. Reinertz 
has had an experience in hospitals, 
industry, insurance, and private prac- 
tice that few men in the world can 
boast. Plus his extensive army medi- 
cal experience. 

THE SPECTATOR does not know 
whether Dr. Reinertz believes that 
chiropractic has its uses as a curative 
agent within its chosen field or not. 
THE SpPecTATOR does believe that 
every chiropractor should have a 
copy of his book “The Adjuster’s 
Manual.” Even if only to show the 
average chiropractor (who is not an 
M.D.) the abysmal dearth of his per- 
sonal knowledge of the human an- 
atomy, and its susceptibility to illness, 
damage, and possible repair—from 
any cause. 





WASHINGTON 
(Concluded from page 21) 


ate Finance Committee, it was pos- 
sible for both the companies and the 
N.A.L.U. to direct their fire jointly 
against the death benefit interest 
question. As you all know, this 
strategy was highly successful. Now 
we are engaged in another coordi- 





nated program which involves the 
drafting of the regulations to cover 
full-time life insurance agents under 
the old age and survivorship sections 
of the Social Security Act. Your asso- 
ciation and the National Association 
of Life Underwriters are working in 
close harmony with us. It is too 
early to predict the result, but I sub- 
mit that the regulations will be im- 
proved by these joint efforts.” 














Prospects Unlimited 


Elizabeth S. Mowatt, of our Pomeroy Agency in Miami, 
speaking at a Regional Conference, emphasized the idea 
that prospecting should go on at all times. She said: 


“As a youngster they used to call me the gadabout. 


L LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THEO. P. BEASLEY, President 
HOME OFFICE 


Life insurance in force exceeds $305,000,000.00 





DALLAS, TEXAS 





Now they refer to me as a good prospector.” She pointed 
out that the purchase of the watch on her wrist brought 
her an application for $25,000. “I didn’t intend to sell this 
jeweler life insurance,” she said, “but the conversation 
centered on his son who had been invalided. Buying the 
frock I wear resulted in the placing of a partnership case 
for $10,000 on the life of the owner of the dress shop 
who was anxious to protect the interests of her son in 
the business in the event of her death, and she asked me 
how this could be achieved through life insurance. I 
bought a quart can of paint, and last month placed a 
$20,000 partnership case on the owners of the paint com- 
pany. One partner had a $20,000 paid-up policy; the other 
partner had a $5,000 contract. 


“I stopped at the market and bought a dozen oranges. 
The lady who waited on me mentioned that her husband 
had recently died and left no life insurance. Her son, age 
37, stood near-by. An exchange of ideas followed. I stopped 
in at a travel bureau to ask the fare to Havana. A dis- 
cussion with the young lady in charge led to a dinner 
appointment with her and her husband, and last week I 
placed $5,000 on his life.” 


® 
The PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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Map Supplicd by U.S. Gov't Printing Office; 
Gcologrcal Survey Publication 





Dollars Above or Below National Per Capita A & H Expenditures 





by Philip R ar Canclt 


Associate Statistician 


IRECT accident and health pre- 

mium writings in the United 
States and Canada in 1949 amounted 
to $1,038,758,259; Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield subscription income 
amounted to $483,493,000; this 
means that the people of the United 
States and Canada valued the pro- 
tection of accident and health in- 
surance enough to spend nearly a 
billion and a half dollars to pur- 
chase this protection. 

On the insurance premium writ- 
ings of $1,039 million, the insur- 
ance companies paid losses of 
$184,992,845 for a ratio of 41%. 

Largest single kind of A & H was 
group which accounted for direct 
premium writings of $495,901,669. 
On this amount the companies paid 
direct losses of $335,779,802 for a 
loss ratio of 68 per cent. 

Close behind group A & H was 
individual accident business which 
accounted for a direct premium vol- 
ume of $447,469,705. Direct losses 
on this line amounted to $184,992,- 
845 for a loss ratio of 41 per cent. 

Health premiums amounted to 
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$52,985,828, with losses of $21,319,- 
338, for a loss ratio of 40 per cent. 
Premiums and losses are on a di- 
rect basis. 

Non-cancellable accident and 
health direct premiums amounted to 
$42,401,057, direct losses paid were 
$21,496,402 for a loss ratio of 51 
per cent. 

On a percentage basis, accident 
premiums accounted for 43.1 per 


TABLE— 
Accident & Health 


Premiums and Losses 


Page 36 
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cent of the total direct A & H pre- 
miums, health premiums were 5.1 
per cent, group premiums were 47.7 
of the total, and non-cancellable 
A & H accounted for 4.1 per cent. 


States Below Average 


As the map accompanying this 
article shows there are 32 states 
which are below the national aver- 
age per capita A & H premium, 
while the remaining'16 states are 
above the national average. While 
at first glance it appears an un- 
happy situation to have twice as 
many states below average as 
above average, it must be remem- 
bered that in some “below aver- 
age” states Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans write a large volume 
of business. 

Thus, for example, New York 
is nine cents below the national 
per capita A & H premiums, but 
New York’s ratio of hospital pre- 
miums to accident and health 
premiums is 84.6, against the na- 
tional average of 46.5. (See table, 
Accident and Health Insurance by 
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States, 1949, in the back of this 
issue.) 

Probably the most striking thing 
noticed about the map shown 
above is the fact that every one 
of the East North Central States 
has a higher per capita figure than 
the national figure. Study of the 
table will show that each of these 
states, Wisconsin, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Ohio, has a 
heavy volume of group A & H, 
which probably accounts for their 
fine showing. 

One of these states, Illinois, has 
the highest per capita A & H pre- 
mium figure in the country, $10.06, 


which is $3.44 above the national 
average of $6.62. 

Mississippi, on the other hand, 
has the lowest per capita figure, 
$3.03, which is $3.59 below the 
average. Arkansas is only slightly 
better off with an expenditure of 
$3.06 per capita. . 

Rhode Island is exceptionally low 
among the New England States, 
with a $3.37 per capita expendi- 
ture, which is $3.59 less than the 
national average. This is undoubt- 
edly due, in large measure, to the 
state fund monopoly that exists in 
Rhode Island for cash disability 
benefits. 


On the other hand, in California 
and New Jersey, where competi- 
tive state funds exist for cash dis- 
ability sickness benefits, those 
states are $2.47 and $2.01 above 
the national average. 

The case history of New Jersey 
is worthy of note. In 1948, New 
Jersey was well below the national 
average per capita A & H premi- 
ums. As of January 1, 1949, New 
Jersey’s cash disability benefits 
law went into effect. Thus in the 
first year the law was in effect, the 
private insurance companies sold 
New Jersey employers enough non- 
occupational disability insurance 
to raise the state well above the 
national average. 

The ten leading states in direct 
premium writings for all A & H 
lines are as follows with their 
rank according to population 
shown in parentheses: 

1. New York (1) 

2. Illinois (4) 

8. California (2) 

4. Pennsylvania (3) 

5. Ohio (5) 

6. Michigan (7) 

7. Texas (6) 

8. New Jersey (8) 

9. Indiana (12) 
10. Massachusetts (9) 
In addition to the $6.62 per 
capita spent with private insur- 
ance companies to provide A & H 
protection, the American people 
spent an additional $3.21 per cap- 
ita as subscribers to Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield organizations. 


Boston 
Mutual 


(nsurance ! 
Company 


FAMILY SECURITY 


Boston Mutual Programs are 
created from our Modern Policy 
Series with the same rrofessional 
skill and care that fashioned this 
Colonial Sign. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
Boston, Mass. 
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NASHVILLE: In this Tennessee city, 
which is hinged on its possession of 
“The Hermitage,” I took time out to 
visit with old friends. Men like Ed 
Craig, of the National Life & Acci- 
dent, which has its headquarters here. 
About the time it was necessary for 
me to leave, the National Life & Acci- 
dent was embarked on its television 
show. In the interim, H. T. Polk, 
treasurer of the National Life & Acci- 
; dent, had become president of the 
Life Office Management Association 
—a post that had once been, honor- 
: ably, occupied among others: by an 
, old friend, Dick Boissard, president 
of the National Guardian Life of 
Madison, Wis. While in Nashville, 
it was my good fortune to spend 
some minutes chatting with Powell 
Stamper, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Life & Accident. Not many 
people in Life Insurance, or accident 
and health insurance, know as much 
about the business as Powell does. 
Also, in this city, the aims of the 
Life and Casualty are being given 
impetus anew. The company has §its 
new building under construction. 
When that is completed, the L & C 
well may take the high place it merits 
in life insurance; and accident and 
health insurance. If the company 
does that, it will certainly please me! 


KANSAS CITY: Here is one of my 
favorite places! And I do mean Kan- 
sas City, Mo. In the early 30’s, I 
knew this city as few of its residents 
ever saw it. The great horses at the 
American Royal Show in the years 
from 1934 to 1937. Long before the 
current dress of horse and rider were 
more important than the horse! Some 
of the horses I saw at the American 
Royal of 1950 had as much as 98 
pounds of junk on them—before the 
rider climbed aboard! They carried 





as much as $6,000 worth of sterling- 
silver trappings. The riders were re- 
splendent in “costumes” of gold, sil- 
ver and sequins. And the saddles 
weighed from 45 to 60 pounds! 

It was my great good fortune, in 
Kansas City, to have a chat with Tom 
Grant, board chairman of Business 
Men’s Assurance which has its home 
office there and is a power in insur- 
ance. To the best of my recollection, 
I met Tom first in a cod-fishing dory 
off the coast of Gloucester, Mass., 
many years ago. More than two dec- 
ades ago, to be exact. He is no dif- 
ferent now than then. As affable, and 
as insurancewise. 

Had a chance to visit with Ed 
Bixby, head of Kansas City Life. I 
have known Ed, lifeinsurancewise, 
since the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary. It is my ill fortune 
that I can spot him several years. 
Yet, despite the discrepancy in our 
ages (in his favor), he’s about the 
same lad he was. And the job he does 
in heading the K. C. Life is enviable! 


TOPEKA: In this Kansas capital city, 
I stepped off my plane to look at the 
Zone Five meeting of insurance com- 
missioners. Eight States in the Zone. 
And nearly 300 insurance men in 
Topeka for the occasion. On hand, 
too, was the president of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, Col. Allyn of Connecticut, 
whom I expect to see again, soon, in 
Los Angeles where he will appear for 
the mid-winter meeting of the NAIC. 
The sessions gave me a chance to 
renew acquaintance with Pres. Chap- 
man of National Reserve Life; Elmer 
Shurtleff, executive vice-president of 
Victory Life; and Charles Hobbs, 
long insurance commissioner of Kan- 
sas and now president of American 
Home Life. As well as with the men 


of Security Benefit Life Insurance 
Company — President Kirkpatrick, 
Secretary Abrahams and Actuary 
Smith. Judas! [t was practically old- 
home week for me! And fun! 


WICHITA: In this Kansas air capi- 
tal of the world, I visited with the 
men of the Farmers & Bankers Life— 
but missed seeing an old friend, Sec. 
Jacobshagen. Frank or Jake (call him 
as you will, if you know him that 
well) was out of the city while I was 
there—woe is me! President Burns 
was cordial enough to let me “bite 
into” his time while he and I talked 
about insurance: and “about it and 
about.” Agency Director Young and 
his agency assistant, Homer Shaw, 
and I had a few moments together. 
The company has plans for expan- 
sion, agencywise. Always a potent 
factor in the life insurance business 
of the Midwest, the Farmers & Bank- 
ers is one of the most stable and 
financially-responsible organizations 
in its whole area. 

While in Wichita, I had a moment 
or so to attend the monthly meeting 
of the Wichita Life Underwriters— 
president of which is Herb Lindsley, 
general agent in Wichita for the Occi- 
dental Life of Los Angeles. It has 
been my luck to have known Herb 
since he was at the Wharton School 
of Finance & Commerce in Philadel- 
phia. Then, he took on a hard selling 
job with a general agency in New 
York City—the toughest competitive 
spot in the world. Sure, he’s a C.L.U. 
With personal production experience, 
agency experience and company ex- 
perience behind him, he took on the 
general agency of the Occidental Life 
in Wichita. His success has been phe- 
nomenal. Maybe his five children 
have something to do with that! 
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TAX ANALYSIS 





The Commissioner Tries Again 


By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


N recent articles, this writer has 

been attempting to point out that 
the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue is bringing to trial many cases 
which should never come before the 
courts, thus wasting taxpayers’ money 
and causing costly litigation for the 
particular taxpayer concerned; and 
that to a large extent these cases in- 
volve the taxability of life insurance 
and annuity contracts. 

Here is another one. 

During his lifetime, Louis F. Swift 
took out two insurance policies on his 
own life; one policy for $100,000 
dated September 24, 1918, and the 
other for $25,000 dated October 4, 
1918. On January 11, 1923, the in- 
sured elected a mode of settlement on 
both policies, such election being un- 
changeable and irrevocable. The set- 
tlement read as follows: 

“The Insured has elected that if 
this policy shall become a claim by 
death, settlement hereof shall be 
made as follows: 

“If any of the following payees, 
viz: Idamay S. Minotto, daughter 
of the Insured, and Demetrius 
Minotto and Ida May Minotto, 
grandchildren of the Insured, shall 
survive the Insured, settlement 
shall be made by Mode of Settle- 
ment (2) in thirty annual instal- 
ments. Said instalments shall be 
payable, each as it becomes due, to 
said daughter if she be living on its 
due date or if said daughter be not 
then living, to said grandchildren, 
share and share alike, if both be 
living on its due date or if one only 


be then living, to that one. If the 
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last survivor of said payees shall 
die after the death of the Insured 
and before all of said instalments 
shall have become payable, the 
commuted value of the remainder 
of said instalments shall be payable 
to the executors or administrators 
of said daughter. 

“If none of said payees shall sur- 
vive the Insured, the amount pay- 
able at the death of the Insured 
shall be payable to the executors 
or administrators of said daughter. 

“Neither the supplementary con- 
tract nor any benefits accruing 
thereunder shall be subject to 
transfer, commutation or encum- 
brance. 

“This election of Mode of Settle- 
ment shall not be subject to change 
or revocation.” 

The insured died on May 12, 1937, 
survived by his daughter and the two 
grandchildren. 


Settlement Contract 


The insurance company issued the 
following settlement contract cover- 
ing the two policies which were sur- 
rendered to the company: 

“Settlement shall be made by 
Mode of Settlement (2) in thirty 
annual instalments. 

“The amount of each such in- 
stalment under said Mode of Settle- 
ment (2), exclusive of excess in- 
terest, shall be $6,254.17 and the 
first such instalment shall be due 
on the date hereof. 

“Such instalments shall be pay- 
able each as it becomes due to 
Idamay S. Minotto, daughter of the 


Insured, if she be living on its due 
date, or if said daughter be not 
then living to Demetrius Minotto 
and Ida May Minotto, grandchil- 
dren of the Insured, share and 
share alike, if both be living on its 
due date, or if one only be then 
living, to that one. 

“If the last survivor of said 
daughter and said grandchildren 
shall die before all of said instal- 
ments shall have become payable. 
the commuted value of the remain- 
der of said instalments shall be 
payable to the executors or admin 
istrators of said daughter. 

“NEITHER THIS CONTRACT 
NOR ANY BENEFITS ACCRU- 
ING HEREUNDER SHALL BE 
TRANSFERABLE OR SUBJECT 
TO SURRENDER, COMMUTA- 
TION, ANTICIPATION OR EN. 
CUMBRANCE OR IN ANY WAY 
SUBJECT TO THE DEBTS OF 
ANY BENEFICIARY OR PAYEE 
OR TO LEGAL PROCESS EX- 
CEPT AS OTHERWISE PRO- 
VIDED BY LAW.” (Capitals sup- 
plied.) 
Idamay S. Minotto, the insured’s 

daughter, received seven annual in- 
stalments prior to her death on Oc- 
tober 18, 1943, and twenty-three of 
the instalments remained unpaid. She 
was survived by her two children, 
Demetrius and Ida May, and they 
became entitled to receive the remain- 
ing unpaid instalments. At the time 
of their mother’s death, Demetrius 
was about 27 years of age, and Ida 
May was about 23 years of age. 

It is quite apparent from the fore- 
going that after the death of the in- 
sured on May 12, 1937, his daughter 
had no right whatsoever to surrender 
the insurance settlements for cash or 
any other value. Furthermore, she 
could not assign or encumber the 
settlement or any instalment accruing 
thereunder; nor could she in any way 
change the beneficiaries who were to 
receive the instalments in the event 
she did not live to receive them all. 


Will Executed 


Idamay S. Minotto executed her 
last will on April 29, 1943. In this 
will, she did not mention the life in- 
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surance settlements, but, after mak- 
ing certain specific bequests, provided 


hat her estate should be shared by 


her husband and two children in 
equal parts. 


The parties in this case stipulated 


as follows: 


“The twenty-three remaining in- 


stalments had a value at date of 
death of Idamay Minotto of 
$92,917.20.” 

So, the Commissioner included the 


value of these twenty-three remaining 
instalments, of $92,917.20, in the 
gross estate of Idamay Minotto, and 
did not even allow any deductions 
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from the gross estate for costs and 
expenses, including attorneys’ and 
accountants’ fees, or for state inheri- 
tance taxes paid to the State of 
Arizona. 

The court’s opinion follows: 

“The question is whether the 
value of the twenty-three payments 
under the supplementary contract 
which remained upon the death 
of the decedent, Idamay Swift 
Minotto, is includible in her gross 
estate under section 8ll(a) or (c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. The 
question is to be determined with 
consideration for the terms of the 
two policies which had been taken 
out by Louis F. Swift on his own 
life, and for the terms of the sup- 
plementary contract which pro- 
vided for the settlement of those 
policies upon the death of the 
insured. 

“Whatever incidents of owner- 
ship in the two original policies 
were reserved to Idamay Swift 
Minotto by the insured under the 
two endorsements of January 11, 
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1923, which made her the bene- 
ficiary and gave her various rights, 
those incidents of ownership were 
lost and extinguished by the death 
of her father on May 12, 1937, at 
which time each policy became a 
claim by death. That is to say, at 
the date of decedent’s death, she 
did not have the rights which 
would go to make up ownership of 
the original policies. 

“Under the terms of the original 
policies, the notice of election of 
the Mode of Settlement had to 
specify that the supplementary 
contract could be surrendered for 
its legal surrender value. Louis F. 
Swift, in his written notice of 
election of settlement determined 
against allowing a beneficiary to 
surrender the supplementary con- 
tract. The endorsement of January 
11, 1923, setting forth the election 
of the Mode of Settlement specifi- 
cally provided that ‘neither the 
supplementary contract nor any 
benefits accruing thereunder shall 
be subject to transfer, commuta- 
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tion, or encumbrance’; and pro- 
vided, further, that the ‘election of 
Mode of Settlement’ could not be 
changed or revoked. 


“The original insurance con- 
tracts provided, also, that 

**A payee who has not the right 
to surrender the supplementary 
contract to the Company shall not 
have the right to assign or en- 
cumber such contract or any part 
thereof or any instalment accruing 
thereon.’ 

“The question must be consid- 
ered upon the terms of the supple- 
mentary contract. It provided that 





none of the benefits accruing there- 
under were transferable, or subject 
to surrender, commutation, antici- 
pation or encumbrance. Under it, 
the decedent had only a life estate 
in the proceeds of the policies. She 


could not change the contingent 
beneficiaries. Her right to each an- 
nual payment was contingent upon 
her being alive when a payment 
became due. Her interest in the 
annual payments ceased upon her 
death. The contingent rights which 
then ripened in the remaindermen 
came to them from their grand- 
father, the insured, not from Ida- 
may Swift Minotto, the decedent in 
this proceeding. 

“It is held that the value at the 
date of death of the petitioners’ 
decedent of the remaining twenty- 
three instalment payments under 
the settlement contract is not in- 
cludible in petitioners’ gross estate 
under subsections (a) or (c) of 
section 811 of the Code.” 


Settlement Agreement Provision 


Another point was involved in this 
case. The settlement agreement pro- 
vided that if the last survivor of the 
daughter and the grandchildren were 
to die before all of the instalments 
were paid, the commuted value of the 
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remaining instalments were to be 
paid to the executors and administra- 
tors of the daughter. Hence, it was 
stipulated by the parties as follows: 
“The value of a remainder in- 
terest in twenty-three annual pay- 
ments of $6,254.17, the first such 
payment being due 206 days after 
the date of the valuation and pay- 
ment being made annually there- 
after, payable to the remainderman 
only if neither one of two persons 
aged 27 and 23, respectively, are 
living at the time each payment 
becomes due, such value being de- 
termined on the basis of the Actu- 
aries’ or Combined Experience 
Table of Mortality at 4% interest 
and on recognized actuarial prin- 
ciples, by calculating the value of 
twenty-three payments to be made 
in any event less the value of 
twenty-three payments to be made 
only as long as at least one person 
out of two persons aged 27 and 23 
is living, is $845.” 
So, the court permitted the Com- 
missioner to include this $845 rever- 


sionary interest in the value of the 
gross estate of Idamay Swift Minotto. 

A lot of words; a lot of expense on 
taxpayers; a lot of annoyance to the 
taxpayer involved; and a lot of time 
wasted. And for what? Absolutely 
nothing. If the amount of tax in- 
volved had not been so great, it is 
quite likely that the taxpayer might 
have paid up or compromised—per- 
haps that is what the Commissioner 
hoped would happen in this case. It is 
contended, however, that this is not 
fair practice and should be con- 


demned from every angle. 


Later Decision Noted 

While preparing this article, the 
writer has noticed another decision 
of the Tax Court which brings out 
the same points which are stressed 
above. It does not apply to life in- 
surance and annuity contracts, but is 
so typical of the Commissioner’s pres- 
ent attitude in such matters that it 
bears noting. 

Henry 
porter, running out of Salt Lake City 


Dumas was a Pullman 


during the last World War. During 
the period 1944 to 1946, inclusive, 
he returned no tips as income and 
deducted modest amounts as unreim- 
bursed expenses. 

The Commissioner disallowed part 
of the expense on the theory that 
Dumas received tips in sufficient 
quantity to equal his expenses. In 
addition, he added small amounts as 
tips received in excess of expenses, as 


follows: 
Year Tax Penalty 
1944 $117.89 $58.94 
1945 139.09 69.54 
1946 136.67 68.34 


The foregoing figures were all 
arbitrarily made, being arrived at by 
some form of mathematical computa- 
tion in which arbitrarily determined 
figures and percentages were used. 

Note the comment of the Court: 

“At the hearing petitioner ap- 
peared in his own behalf without 
counsel. He impressed the Court 
with his frankness, fairness and 
truthfulness. He testified that dur- 
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Of course there is satisfaction 
in the fact that American United is big enough 
to be among the top 10% of American life insur- 
ance companies . . . in having over 400 million 
dollars of insurance in force . . . in having assets 
of over 80 million dollars . . . in being able to 
enjoy all the operating ec ies of big 

There is satisfaction, also, in being small 
enough to have the human touch which policy- 
holders and agents like . . . in being able to see 
our forest and every tree in it. 

But we are ambitious, too. In spite of our 
years (established in 1877), we are young enough 
in spirit to have enthusiasm; to enjoy solving 
individual problems; to work with our people; 
to develop practical sales tools that are useful 
and profitable. Our ambition is to maintain a 
quality organization, ever mindful that the per- 
sonal touch is the key to successful human 
relations. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $170,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $75,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $209,000,000 . .. The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities — with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities — for those qualified. 


Ww Ww Ww 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murtuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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ing the years 1944, 1945 and 1946, 
he worked as an extra porter al- 
most exclusively on troop trains or 
military cars attached to regular 
trains. On these trains and in these 
cars signs were posted cautioning 
the military personnel against tip- 
ping. Petitioner testified categori- 
cally that he received no tips dur- 
ing the taxable years. On cross 
examination he maintained his 
position. We believe he was telling 
the truth and that the facts were as 
he stated them to be. We do not 
believe he failed to report any part 
of his income.” 


Commissioner Erred 
The Court decided, therefore, that 
the Commissioner was in error in dis- 
allowing the expenses and adding 
sums so disallowed to income. 
More power to Henry Dumas. 
Other taxpayers take notice. 


MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 16) 


Texas, presented a most optimistic 
and complimentary criticism of the 
new Selection Interview Blueprint. 
Mr. Munnerlyn presented first the 
mechanism of recording necessary 
information about the prospective 
agent being interviewed and, sec- 
ondly, the reasons why he believed 
the Blueprint would assist a manager 
or general agent better than any pre- 
vious selection device in answering 
the question—“Is this the man for 
me?” Mr. Munnerlyn credited this 
new sales tool with saving general 
agents hours trying to train men who 
had no aptitude for the job of selling. 
“In conclusion,” he said, “the only 
way in which we can make sizable 
improvements on the positive side of 
selection is through the manager’s 


judgment. Helping him in the exe: 
cising of that judgment is therefor: 
a primary home office responsibility. ' 





FORD MUNNERLYN 


. information about the agent 











WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 


HUGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries & 
Insurance Accountants 


Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
TELEPHONE LOCUST 4-1122 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 
Consulting Actuary and Certified Public 


4{ccountant 
188 West Randolph Street Chicago 1, DL 
Telephone State 1336 


Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald F. 
Campbell, Jr. consulting actuaries and accountants. 


Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale. Conn. 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 
Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 











Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


1] Park Row, New York 
felephone BArcilay 7-4443-4 
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John D. Moynahan 


agree that there is no group in Amer- 


marketing methods and cost analysis. 


‘Xe! 
fore: John D. Moynahan, president of ica so well equipped to carry that He must master the techniques of 
ity.” a Mettaaal pee Fal ad of Life message to Americans as the life recruiting and training. He must, at 





Underwriters, outlined a seven-point 
program for which he asked the sup- 
port of agency officers. Mr. Moyna- 
han cited these as of first importance 
to life insurance selling today: 1. 
Sound recruiting and selection; 2. 
Sound methods of compensation; 
3. Sound training of agents; 4. Sound 
training of trainers; 5. Sound under- 
writing; 6. Sound group underwrit- 


underwriter, and I pledge to you 
today that we shall fulfill our obli- 
gation.” 


Raymond C. Johnson 

Raymond C. Johnson, agency vice- 
president, New York Life, outlined 
the philosophy and thinking which 
led to his company’s present manage- 
ment program. 


ing; 7. Sound public relations. The This was summarized, he said, re- 
services an agent has to render the cently by the Association Advisory 
American public “demand intelli- Committee on Agency Management 


gent, well-informed representation in 
the field,” Mr. Moynahan said: “Rea- 
sonable qualification laws in every 
state are a vital necessity to the future 
of our business.” Mr. Moynahan con- 
cluded with a discussion of the under- 
writers’ responsibility to carry to 
policyowners the basic story of Amer- 
ican enterprise and the need for per- 
sonal thrift and self-sacrifice to stop 
inflationary trends. “I think you will 


Training when it wrote: “While apti- 
tude and experience are essential for 
success in agency management, there 
is a growing recognition that a man- 
ager’s degree of success is often de- 
termined by the training he receives. 
Today’s manager holds one of the 
most complex jobs in the life insur- 
ance business. He must be proficient 
in both sales management and busi- 
He must know 


ness management. 





RAYMOND C. JOHNSON 


various times, be a diplomat, a voca- 
tional counselor, a psychologist, a 
sales manager, a public relations ex- 
pert. 





NINETEEN 


FIFTY-WoON! 


The turkey has come and gone .. . now 
comes the jolly old fellow with the red suit and 
white whiskers, and soon it will be time for the 


annual statements again. 


| And all that reminds us that 1951 will be our 
| 50th year, during which we plan to celebrate, 
—with something in the way of a good record, 
we hope,—our half century of progress under 


| our original and same continuous management. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








JOHN D. MOYNAHAN 


| 
. qualification laws are necessary | 
| 


EDWIN W. CRAIG 
President 


Cc. R. CLEMENTS 
Chairman of the Board 
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National Life of Vermont 
HE National Life, Montpelier, 


Vermont, announces a Family In- 
come to Age 65 policy. Designed to 
meet the insurance needs of younger 
men, it is offered at issue ages 20 
to 40 for a sum insured of from 
$2,500 to $50,000. The contract 
recognizes the need at these ages for 
emphasizing insurance protection, 
and the liberal conversion option af- 
fords flexibility in the event the in- 


sured’s circumstances change. 


A monthly income of $10 per 
$1,000 sum insured is payable to age 
65, if the insured dies prior thereto, 
and at age 65 the sum insured is 
payable. These death benefits may, 
however, be commuted, if desired, 
and paid either in one sum or under 
any of the settlement options con- 
tained in the policy. Thus the in- 
sured may provide an income for 
his family until he would have been 
age 65, or alternatively may provide 
a larger income payable for a shorter 
period of time, as for example, while 
the children are of school age. In 
the event of death after age 65, the 
sum insured is immediately payable, 
and the policy settlement options 
are also available here, if desired. 


Right of Conversion 
The policy contains a valuable 
right of conversion without evidence 
of insurability during a period de- 
pendent upon age at issue, ranging 
from eleven years for issue age 20 
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to six years for issue age 40. Under 
this conversion option the sum in- 
sured is converted to Ordinary Life 
as of original age and date, and the 
full balance of the then commuted 
value of the policy may be converted 
as of attained age to any Life, Lim- 
ited Payment Life or Endowment 
policy. Through the use of this con- 
version privilege, the insured is en- 
abled to retain on a permanent basis 
the full amount of insurance protec- 
tion in effect at the time conversion 
is effected. 

The Accidental Death Benefit may 
be attached to the policy for an 
amount equal to the sum insured. 
Likewise, Waiver of Premium dis- 
ability benefits are available. 

A special feature of the new con- 
tract is the disability income benefit 
which is offered, providing a monthly 





income of $10 for each $1,000 sum 
insured under the policy. This larger 
amount of disability income is 
granted in recognition of the sub- 
stantial protection afforded by the 
policy over and above the sum 
insured. 

The new policy is expected to be 
enthusiastically received by younger 
men who so often find it essential to 
obtain maximum current protection 


for their necessarily limited premium 
dollars. The flexibility afforded by 
the conversion privilege will appeal! 
particularly to this group whose 
financial resources will in many in- 
stances improve with the passage of 
time and who, through the use of this 
valuable privilege, are assured of the 
opportunity of placing their insur- 
ance protection on a permanent basis 
as circumstances permit. 


The Prudential 


HE Prudential announces a new 

Term to Age 65 policy which may 
be written at ages 17-45, inclusive. 
This policy will be helpful in pro- 
gramming and in Dollar Guide sales 
where extra insurance protection is 
required only during the active pro- 
ductive years before retirement age 
is reached. 

The minimum amount for which 
this policy will be written is $5,000 
and the maximum, except at ages 17- 
20, inclusive, is $300,000. First year 





For the sake of your children, 
buy and use Christmas Seals. 

Thanks to Seals, children today 
have a far greater chance of es- 
caping TB than you did. 

To give them a still better 
chance, send your contribution 
today, please. 





ICReeTinc” 


Because of the im- 
portance of the 
above message this 
space has been 
contributed by 
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commissions on this policy will be 
allowable at the rate of 45% of the 
premium. 

This policy makes provision for 
cash surrender values and reduced 
paid-up term insurance after pre- 
miums have been paid for three 
years, and for extended insurance 
after premiums have been paid for 
more than two years. No provision 
is made for loans under this policy, 
since all non-forfeiture values reduce 
to zero at the end of the term period. 


Exercising Conversion Privilege 


The conversion privilege may be 
exercised only prior to the policy an- 
niversary nearest age 60. Conversion 
may be made to the Modified Life 
3 or to the Whole Life Paid-up at 
Age 85 plans without evidence of 
insurability. 

The Accidental Means Death Bene- 
fit provision may be included, sub- 
ject to limits. 

Age limits for the Modified Life 3 
policy have been extended to include 
ages 0-4. The Modified 3 policy at 
these ages may be found useful by 
parents wishing to start a young 
child off on an insurance program 
with $5,000 or more of life insurance 
at an extremely low rate. 

The commencing premium for 
$5,000 of Whole Life insurance ap- 
proximates the rate it would be neces- 
sary to pay for $1,000 of 20 Year 
Endowment insurance. 

Graded benefits as shown in the 
following table are provided at issue 
ages, 0, 1 and 2 and a level amount 
of insurance is provided at issue 
ages 3 and 4. 

Amount of insurance payable at 
death per $1,000 ultimate amount: 


Age at ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Issue Year Year Year Year 
9 $200 $400 $700 $1000 
1 400 700 1000 
2 700 1000 


The minimum amount written on 
this plan is $5,000 and the maximum 
amount is $50,000, subject to the 
company’s underwriting rules. 

The Applicant’s Premium Waiver 
enefit may be added at issue to the 
Modified Life 3 policy, where de- 
sired, for ages of the insured 0-14, 
inclusive, and for ages of the appli- 
cant 20-50, inclusive. 


New policy forms have been pre- 
pared and will be used jor policies 
issued on and after October 30, 
1950. 


The extended insurance and re- 
duced paid-up options 
have been changed under Income En- 
dowment policies. In policies issued 
previously, the value available at the 
end of a shortened endowment period 
is payable in cash, whereas under 
the new policies, this value will be 
accumulated at 214% compound in- 
terest to the date of death or to the 
end of the endowment 
period, whichever first occurs. 


insurance 


original 


New Temporary Income policies 
and Family Income and Decreasing 
Term riders will contain a provision 


for conversion to the Modified Life 3 


or Whole Life Paid-up at Age 85 
plan. Under this new provision, con- 
version must be effected at the at- 
tained age and at least five years 
prior to the end of the term period. 
The amount that may be converted 
is limited to a maximum of 75% of 
the one sum death benefit in effect 
at the time of conversion. While 
Temporary Income policies and Fam- 
ily Income and Decreasing Term 
riders previously issued do not pro- 
vide for conversion, it is our com- 
pany’s present practice to permit 
conversion on the terms applying to 
the new issues. 


Aetna Life 


HE Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany has extended its Family In- 


si TE 


INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION—1950 


AETNA LIFE 

Jan., p. 44; Dec., p. 45 

AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Dec., p. 46 

BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 
June, p. 40 

BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 
Oct., p. 44 

COMBINED AMERICAN LIFE 
Feb., p. 36 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
Jan., p. 42; Oct., p. 44; Dec., p. 46 

CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Feb., p. 36 

FEDERAL LIFE 
Feb., p. 37 

GREAT-WEST LIFE 
Feb., p. 34; August, p. 46 

GUARDIAN LIFE OF AMERICA 
May, p. 47; August, p. 45 

HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK 
Feb., p. 36; Oct., p. 44 

INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
March, p. 38 

JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
Feb., p. 35 

JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
March, p. 39; May, p. 46 

LIFE OF GEORGIA 
June, p. 41 

MANHATTAN LIFE 
Sept., p. 45 

MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
August, p. 48 

MINNESOTA LIFE 
Feb., p. 35 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
March, p. 38; May, p. 46 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
June, p. 40; August, p. 46 
NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 
Dec., p. 44 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Feb., p. 37 
NEW YORK LIFE 
Feb., p. 36; March, p. 39 
NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


Oct., p. 45 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
July, p. 47 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE OF CALIFORNIA 
Jan., p. 43 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
June, p. 4! 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Feb., p. 34 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
June, p. 41 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
May, p. 48 


STANDARD OF OREGON 
March, p. 38; May, p. 47; July, p. 47 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
March, p. 39; May, p. 46 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
Jan., p. 42; May, p. 46; July, p. 46; 
Dec., p. 44 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Feb., p. 37 
UNITED STATES LIFE 
Oct., p. 44 
WEST COAST LIFE 
Jan., p. 44 
WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 
Feb., p. 34 
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come plans to provide Family In- 
come benefits to age 65 on two new 
plans. The first plan provides for 
premiums to be payable during life, 
but with a reduction in premiums at 
age 65. On the second plan pre- 
miums are payable to age 65, at 
which time the policy becomes fully 


paid. 


Connecticut General Life 


HE Connecticut General has an- 
nounced it will add its new de- 
pendents’ coverage rider to both old 





PENSION 
PLANS 


Employee Pension Plans are 
Underwritten by The Life 
Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia through group contracts 
and Pension Trusts. 


Deposit Administration con- 
tracts are written on 50 or 
more lives. Other Group 
Annuity contracts are written 
on as few as 10 lives. 


Trained Home Office repre- 
sentatives analyze individual 
cases and tailor plans to fit 
specific needs. This service 
is offered at no obligation to 
interested employers. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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and new accident insurance policies. 
The coverage is extended to the in- 
sured’s wife and to his children 
within the age limits of 3 through 
17. The company’s usual age limits 
for accident coverage will apply to 
wives. 

The dependent rider will provide 
payments for medical, hospital, surgi- 
cal and nursing costs resulting from 
accidental bodily injury. It is de- 
signed as a convenient and eco- 
nomical supplement to the accident 
insurance coverage for the head of 
the family. Amounts of protection 
available for children are from 
$1,000 to $2,500; for wives from 
$1,000 to $5,000. Where benefits 
other than blanket expense coverage 
are desired for dependents they will 
continue to be available through indi- 
vidual policies for the members of 
the family. 


American United Life 
MERICAN UNITED LIFE, In- 
dianapolis, announced a new 


plan of insurance for children—the 





ACHIEVEMENT: Harry R. Schultz, 
CLU, a field representative of the Chi- 
cago (Persons) agency of The Mutual 
Life of N. Y., has been designated the 
company’s “Field Underwriter of the 
Year.” The award is based upon the 
underwriter’s value to his agency and 
its representatives, his activity in civic 
affairs, his work among policyholders 
and the puble, and his participation in 
the activities of the NALU. 


“Junior Shielder.” 


like its popular 


The new policy, 
counterpart, the 
“Shielder,” is a life paid-up at 70 


with modified premiums for two 


years and dividends beginning at the 
end of the second year. 

The “Junior Shielder,” however, 
grows with the child. Until the in- 
sured attains age 16, the amount of 
is one-fifth the ultimate 
amount. At age 16 the amount in- 


insurance 


creases to one-half the ultimate 


amount, and the ultimate amount 
then becomes effective from age 21 
on. 

Sample premiums and dividends 
according to the current scale are 
shown below for a $1,000 unit (in- 
creasing to an ultimate amount of 
$5,000). 


Age f) 5 10 








Premium, Ist 2 yrs. $42.08 $48.23 $55.96 
thereafter 46.24 52.74 60.99 
Dividend, 2nd yr. $4.23 $4.60 $5.12 
5th yr. 4.90 5.44 6.13 
10th yr. 6.21 7.01 8.76 
15th yr. 7.73 9.58 12.99 
20th yr. 10.26 13.77 16.47 

EARN 

$25,000 
? 
WRITE 


1,000,000 


Rx MY FORMULA — HOW-I-DID-IT- 
AND “MILLIONAIRES SALES-KIT" — 
16 PAGES — 


$1 Oo Postpaid 


How You Can Do It — 
Based on — 25 Years’ Experience 
$10,000,000 Production 
Also includes Membership Card and 
Diploma and handsome Coat Lapel 
Emblem. 





“Guardian of the Home" 





H. O. CLAYWELL 


616 INSURANCE BUILDING 
San Antonio 5 Texas 
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CANAODA 


= life insurance companies 
split their stock values? That is a 
question that has been raised in 
Canada as the result of rumors which 
suggest that the Canadian companies 
are thinking of making such a move. 
To us there seems to be arguments 
for and against it. 

One of the main arguments for the 
is that—by splitting 
stocks ten for one—there will be a 


proposition 


broader public participation in the 
trading of the shares; that eventually 
the companies will have a much 
Just to 
what extent this would help the in- 


larger list of shareholders. 


True, share 
automatically 
down to levels of anywhere between 
$30 and $80, but insurance company 
shares are so closely held now that 


dustry we fail to see. 


values would come 


one must conclude that they are re- 
garded as tops among “blue chip” 
investments; and that their chances 
of appreciating, marketwise, could be 
infinitely greater after a stock split. 
Why, then, would present share- 


holders want to dispose of them? 


Argument Offered 


That brings us to what appears to 
be the main argument against a split. 
Representing, as the companies do, 
millions of Canadians who have put 
their life savings into life insurance 
stability, the feeling 
exists in investment circles that the 
companies have a direct obligation to 
policyholders to guard them against 
any shock which might result from 
abnormal trading or price fluctua- 
tions in their share values. 

At the moment, the bid or asked 
prices of insurance stocks can move 
within an area of $50 per share or so 
but, with little or no trading, this 
fact is not generally known. Assume, 
for the sake of argument, that a life 


lor its very 


company ran into a tough break as 
the result of heavy war casualties, the 
fact could become known on the 
street and lead to unwarranted liqui- 
dation of shares with concomitant de- 


clines in prices. Would this be fair 
to policyholders? Would they not be 
inclined to wonder if something were 
wrong? The reason that life insur- 
ance is so popular is that it ranks 
with our high grade government 
bonds for the simple reason that 
policyholders know what they are 
going to get back—and when. If in- 
surance stocks were to become more 
vulnerable to market movements—if 
they should break wide open just be- 
cause the general stock market breaks 
wide open—not only would share- 
holders become jittery but the life 
blood of the companies, the policy- 
holders, 


come even more jittery. 


would have reason to be- 


HE writer of this column, the 
other day, had an interview with 
a government official high up in the 
affairs of the province of British Col- 
We asked him how things 


were coming under B.C.’s hospitaliza- 


umbia. 





tion insurance program; whether they 
were getting out of the hole they 
found themselves in during the past 
few years. 

His answer was in the affirmative 


but he qualified this by suggesting 
that the year 1951 may see the prov- 
ince forced into increasing premium 
rates again. As the result of some un- 
fortunate decisions—and a little bun- 
gling—the whole program started off 








with premium rates far too low, and 
with hospitalization facilities inade- 
quate. A year ago, B.C. (to help 
make up a deficit of several million 
dollars on 1949 operations) raised 
the family rate to $30. This is a 
compulsory premium. 


Operation Deficit 


While more families have regis- 
tered, and while receipts this year will 
be much higher, the scheme is still 
operating at a substantial deficit but, 
our informant stated, the people are 
beginning to catch on that assured 
hospitalization is something worth 
paying for. 

He said that in 1951 the family rate 
will be increased to at least $32.50 
and may go a little above that. He 
feels that this increase would be the 
last one required to put the British 
Columbia program on a sound and 
actuarial basis. 





afford to buy it. 


pes 
: 
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SSIS CSAS. aay | 
PREFERRED STOCK 


Prospects are the fieldman’s stock in trade. Preferred 
prospects are people who need life insurance and can 


Broad diversification of contracts gives Home Life 
agents entrée to all income groups and yields 
My a consistently high ratio of return on their in- 


vestment of personal selling effort. 
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Total Disability Claim After Death 


= insured procured his life policy from the New 

York Life in February, 1924. The policy contained 
the following disability provisions: 

“New York Life Insurance Company Agrees to Pay to 
the Insured a monthly Income of Twenty-five Dollars, and 
to waive payment of premiums under the said policy, as 
hereinafter provided, upon due proof that the Insured is 
totally and presumably permanently disabled before age 
60, as hereinafter defined. * * * 

“Upon receipt at the Company’s Home Office, before 
default in payment of premium under the said policy, of 
due proof that the insured is totally disabled as above 
defined, and will be continuously so totally disabled for 
life, * * * the following benefits will be granted: 

The beneficiary claimed that on January 2, 1945, the 
insured became totally and permanently disabled within 
the meaning of the foregoing disability provision and that 
he died while still totally disabled on April 23, 1947. 
Proof of the insured’s disability was not submitted to the 
Company until October 22, 1947. Suit was brought by 
the beneficiary against the Company to recover $700 
representing disability income from January 2, 1945, to 
April 23, 1947, plus $217.59, representing the premium 
paid during the period of disability. The Municipal Court 
of the City of New York dismissed the complaint. On 
appeal the Appellate Term of the Supreme Court reversed 
the Municipal Court and entered judgment for the bene- 
ficiary. The Company then appealed to the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court. Again there was a re- 
versal and the original dismissal of the complaint was 
reinstated. The Court said: 


“An insurance contract must be construed in a way 
that the average policyholder would reasonably under- 
stand it. While the policy in suit here does not specifically 
state that the insured must file with the defendant proof 
of total disability during his lifetime, we think it would 
be unreasonable to interpret the insurance contract as 
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suggesting otherwise. The provisions of the policy con- 
cerning total and permanent disability are unambiguous 
and clearly provide that receipt by defendant of due 
proof, during the existence of the insured’s alleged dis- 
ability, is a condition precedent to any liability on its 
part. Since the proof must be submitted during the period 
of disability, that proof which upon receipt shows that the 
insured is dead cannot possibly be considered as due 
proof that he is ‘totally disabled’ and that he ‘will be 
continuously so totally disabled for life’ and therefore 
cannot create liability in the defendant for disability 
benefits. 

“The obvious purpose of having proof of the insured’s 
disability submitted to the insurer during the period of 
such disability, as required by the terms of the contract, 
is to afford the insurer an adequate opportunity of testing 
the bona fides of the claim. Where, as here, the proof is 
not submitted until six months after the insured’s death, 
no such means is available. 

“It is, of course, the rule that a contract of insurance 
should be resolved in favor of the policyholder, since the 
words of the policy are chosen by the insurance company. 
However, a contract of insurance, like any other contract, 
must be construed according to the terms the parties have 
used, to be taken and understood in the absence of ambi- 
guity in their plain, ordinary and popular sense (Berg- 
holm v. Peoria Life Ins. Co., 284 U. S. 489, 492). So 
construed, the language employed in the disability benefit 
provisions of the policy points to the obvious conclusion 
that proof of disability must be submitted during the 
insured’s lifetime.” (Pearlstein v. New York Life Ins. Co., 


276 App. Div. (N. Y.) 728.) 


Proxy Marriage 

June Alger and William Barrons were in the Army Air 
Forces stationed at Hammer Field, California, during the 
winter of 1943-1944. Romance bloomed but Barrons was 
shipped overseas on April 15, 1944. Through a number 
of letters and cables a proxy marriage was arranged. On 
July 15, 1944, Barrons wrote as follows: “I do hereby 
authorize June Alger to carry out a proxy marriage 
between her and myself and involving the use of a stand-in 
as required by the Nevada State law.” 


The American Red Cross made the necessary arrange- 
ments and June went to Reno on July 20, 1944, obtained 
a licence and was married before a minister with a repre- 
sentative of the Red Cross acting as proxy and stand-in. 
The marriage certificate was duly recorded. Lieutenant 
Barrons was notified of the completion of the ceremony 
and the next day designated June, as his wife, to be the 
beneficiary on his National Service Life policy. He was 
killed in action two days later. Jane filed claim for the 
proceeds of the policy and was receiving monthly pay- 
ments until the validity of the proxy marriage was chal- 
lenged by the insured’s parents. 


Although the insured authorized the proxy marriage 
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“as required by the Nevada State !aw,” the difficulty was 
that Nevada made no provision for or against proxy 
marriages. 

The U. S. District Court, Northern District of Cali- 
fornia, undertook to unravel the difficulty and did so in 
this way: 

“Since the marriage ceremony which united William 
Barrons and June Alger as husband and wife took place 
in Reno, Nevada, we must look to the law of that state to 
determine the validity of the proxy marriage. (Kane v. 
Johnson, 13 F. 2d 432.) 


No Proxy Provision 


“Under Nevada law no provision is made by statute 
for proxy marriages. Until 1943 common law marriages 
were legal in that state, but since that year, under Sec. 
4050 of Nevada Compiled Laws, common law marriages 
are no longer authorized. However, as the court stated in 
Kane v. Johnson, supra, there is a difference between an 
informal agreement between a man and woman to become 
husband and wife and a formal ceremony between one 
spouse and a proxy for the other spouse. In the absence 
of an express provision included under Sec. 4050 of the 
Compiled Laws, there is no basis for holding that Nevada 
has declared proxy marriages invalid. The contrary 
would appear to be the case by reason of the language 
contained in Sec. 4061 of General Laws of Nevada: 

‘Want of Power Unknown—Marriage Valid. Section 
13. No marriage solemnized before any person professing 
to be a judge, justice, or minister, shall be deemed or 
adjudged to be void, nor shall the validity thereof be in 
any way affected on account of any want of jurisdiction 
or authority, provided it be consummated with a full 
belief on the part of the persons so married, or either of 
them, that they have been lawfully joined in marriage.’ 


“June Alger Barrons, with her betrothed’s consent and 
direction, went through a marriage ceremony before a 
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minister and both she and husband relied on the validity 
of the ceremony and fully believed that they had been 
lawfully joined in marriage. Through the good offices of 
the Red Cross the entire performance was arranged in 
order to unite two young people who intended to be mar- 
ried and believed they were married by the completion of 
the proxy ceremony * * *. 

“In this instance, the law of Nevada no longer author- 
izes common law marriages but it is silent as to the status 
of proxy marriages. Such marriages are different from 
common law cohabitation; proxy marriages have legal 
sanctity attached to them by reason of the formality and 
solemnity of the proceedings which are performed by a 
public official. 

“It is public policy to sustain marriages which are 
entered into in good faith (170 A.L.R. 943). The law of 
Nevada itself upholds a solemnized marriage entered into 
with a belief by either party in its lawfulness (General 
Laws, Sec. 4061, supra). 

“Under the facts as established by the parties, this 
Court finds and concludes that at the time of the death of 
William Barrons, June Alger Barrons was his wife and 
designated beneficiary under the National Service Life 
Insurance policy and, as such, was and is entitled to the 
proceeds of such policy.” (U.S. v. Barrons, U. S. District 
Court, Northern Dist. of California, June 30, 1950.) 
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163. Training Charts 


A series of wall charts color- 
fully depicting the social and eco- 
nomic importance of life insurance 
is being made available by the 
Institute of Life Insurance to life 
companies and their representa- 
tives for use in training programs 
and as display materials. 

The first three charts of the 
series entitled “How America’s 
Families Use Life Insurance,” 
“Life Insurance Dollars at Work” 
and “How Life Insurance Policies 
Meet Family Needs,” are now be- 
ing offered at small cost by the 
Institute’s Educational Division, 
which prepared them. Each of the 
charts, printed in four colors on 
heavy paper, is 38 inches wide by 
26 inches high. 

While these charts were de- 
signed especially to be aids in high 
school and college courses dealing 
with life insurance, a special sup- 
ply has been made available to life 
underwriters’ associations and 
companies for their use. Would 
you like a series? 


164. Advertising Medium 


The Gerlach-Barklow Company 
has organized a new department 
to deal on a specialized basis with 
the advertising needs of insurance 
companies, general agents and in- 
dividual underwriters through the 
scientific use of calendars. 

Officials of the company are pre- 
pared to show exactly how this 
can be done by utilizing the tested 
psychological “flow of attention” 
principle which causes the illus- 
tration to not only initially at- 
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tract, but to lead automatically to 
lasting impact for the insurance 
man’s and insurance company’s 
names and selling message. 


165. Microfilm Filing 


A booklet on the advantages of 
microfilm filing for lapsed insur- 
ance policy records—based on a 
case history of a prominent life 
insurance company—has been pre- 
pared by Remington Rand, Inc. 

The company decided to micro- 
film its lapsed insurance policy 
records, some four million of 
them, when it moved to a new 
home office several years ago. The 
result, in addition to space-saving, 
was a considerable benefit in 
terms of public relations. When 
a former policyholder comes 
across a lapsed policy in an old 
trunk, it doesn’t take the company 
long to find its microfilm copy of 
the policy to prove that the policy 
had lapsed. 


166. Folding Machine 


According to the manufacturer, 
the Davidson Office Folding Ma- 
chine will fold from 7,500 to 20,000 
sheets per hour depending on the 
size of the sheet. Designed to ex- 
pedite the mailing of monthly 
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statements, bulletins, form letters, 
announcements and other mailing 
pieces, the machine is said to 
handle the work of ten to twenty 
girls. 

Precision built and simple to 
operate the machine is motor 
driven and will handie sheets 
from 3 in. x 3 in. to 10 in. x 14 in. 
Stapled sheets of varying thick- 
nesses can also be folded. 


167. Rubber Stamp Pad 


A new foam rubber stamp pad 
is said by the manufacturer to re- 
duce noise when doing a stamping 
operation. A light touch of the 
rubber stamp to the pad provides 
enough ink to make a clear and 
lasting impression on paper. The 
pad can be wiped clean with paper 
or cloth and lint is eliminated be- 
cause of the rubber composition. 
Available in five colors, the pad 
costs $1. 


168. Aptitade Tests 


Do you want to know how your 
present or prospective employees 
will fare in a particular assign- 
ment? An office aptitude testing 
kit will help you to determine their 
capabilities while increasing effi- 
ciency and decreasing costs. 

The kit includes a number fa- 
cility test, a number and name 
checking test, arithmetic reason- 
ing test, individual record chart, 
vocabulary test, stenographic test, 
typing test, manual of instruction 
and scoring stencils. Complete kit 
for ten persons sells for $10. 


169. Typing by Tape 


The Flexowriter Tape Recorder- 
Reproducer is a new automatic 
unit which types by tape. Flexo- 
writers are said to produce per- 
sonalized letters in volume and to 
do so accurately, rapidly and eco- 
nomically. 

The manufacturer says that 4 
single secretary with Flexowriter 
equipment can produce up to 600 
individually typewritten letters in 
one day at a fraction of the usual 
cost. Additional information 
available. 
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